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A Child Called Emmanuel 


The answer to the 
rejection of long ago 


A! Christmas time, more than 
at any other period during 
the year, we all should read 
carefully the New Testament. 
We should especially read the 
simple but majestic narratives 
of Matthew and Luke that tell 
the story of the only Man who 
deliberately chose to live on this 
earth. It’s the story of a Man 
who even chose His own mother 
and foster-father and the time 
of His birth, When you read 
His story, you'll believe once 
again that human life is good 
and worth living, for otherwise 
the Man whose birthday we 
celebrate at Christmas would 
never have chosen to abide with 
men. For this Man is God and 
He sees things as they really 
are, 


If you seek the answers to 
questions that torture mankind 
these days, you’ll find them in 
Christ’s birth, life, death. 
Youll know what life is all 
about only when you know what 
Christmas is all about. And 
you’ll never know how to live 
or even why to live, until you 
know why this child called 
Emmanuel is born. For Em- 
manuel means “God With Us” 
and life has no satisfying mean- 
ing, until God is really with 
us, 
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Our day, aad age’ has lost ‘its 


awareness’of, God. It has lost 


its ‘conscious dread of sin. It 
has lost its grip upon unseen 
realities of a supernatural 
world, that is, the world beyond 
nature and our senses. And be- 
cause we are out of touch with 
such truths, we miss the mean- 
ing of Christmas. The Christ 
whose birthday we celebrate is 
no mere Man: He is God. There 
is no compromise with that 
statement. Christ Himself sol- 
emnly swore to His divinity 
when on trial for His life. 
Either He is God, as He said 
He is, or else He is the world’s 
worst liar. There’s no point in 
honoring the birthday of a de- 
ceiver. There’s divine worship 
all tied up with honoring the 
birthday of a God in human 
form. 


The Christmas Story we read 
and sing about, talks constant- 
ly of Jesus the Savior. What 
did He save us from, if not from 
sin and its consequences? Yet 
the modern world denies the 
reality of sin, smugly assumes 
it is not dangerous, is a purely 
personal matter, has no influ- 
ence on society. But behind the 
collapse of every international 
agreement is the slow, subtle, 
secret erosion of sin. And as 
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Pope Pius XII told the world 
recently: .. “Snrother. the sense 
of sin, and what is there to hold 
back the ‘hordes ‘of God’s ene- 
mies from overrunning the sel- 
fisbhess, pride, sensuality and 
unlawfa} ambition of sinful 
man?” So if we wen’t accept 
this Child as a Savior sent to 
cure our sins, then for us He 
can’t be Emmanuel. He can’t be 
God With Us, for we refuse to 
let Him enter our souls. 


Christmas is like no other 


birthday. All others recall in 


the form of an anniversary 
someone’s birth. Christmas hap- 
pens brand new each time. 
Christ is not born just at Beth- 
lehem. He is born anew in hu- 
man hearts and souls which re- 
nounce their affection for sin 
and accept God’s love. What we 
all should mean as we say 
“Merry Christmas” is: “May 
God be with you and bring you 
peace and happiness.” 
what we all want. 

Yet today’s world, so ardent- 
ly yearning for peace, finds it 
nowhere. There have _ been 
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bombings and the rattle , 
machine guns and spilling , 
blood right in the sacred ¢j 
where Christ was born. Bitte 
ness, hate, sudden _ shooting 
slower cruelty wash against th 
shores of the Holy Land Chris 
walked. These troubled condi 
tions are duplicated and multi 
plied endlessly throughout Eu 
ope and Asia. And even richi 
blessed America winds itsel 
into trouble by constant dome 
tic entanglements. It’s easy { 
be cynical 
chants that sing: 
God in the highest and on eart| 
peace to men of good will.” 


But wait. To God in th 
highest Christ always bring 
glory. For men on earth 
Christ can only do His bes 
His success depends on the re 
sponse give. Not even 
Christ can bring peace to mer 
who reject peace. So it was the 
first Christmas: so it is this 
Christmas. King Herod plan 
ned massacre on Christ’s birth 
day. Should schemes fo 
slaughter behind iron curtain 
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in today’s world surprise us? 
Men in Bethlehem looked cur- 
jously at God’s star, shut their 
windows and went to bed. Mil- 
lions of Americans do the same 
thing this Christmas, as they 
neglect to worship God. Rome 
knew Christ only as a number in 
a census. Today some coun- 
tries officially cast out God and 
set up state worship as official. 
Christ was rejected at every 
home that first night, to wind 
up with a welcome only from a 
few shepherds in a manger on 
a lonely hill. And He is re- 
jected this year again. But it’s 
still Christmas: it’s still just 
what you make it in your lives 
and in the lives of your famil- 
ies. Though the howls of hate, 
the snarl of propaganda, the evil 
schemes of wicked men try to 
cut out Christ’s voice, they are 
doomed to failure. Christ wills 
the salvation of all men and He 
never rejects a sincerely con- 
trite heart. He will come with 
peace and contentmnt as His 
gifts to you, if only you let Him 
come. He came unto His own 
and His own received Him can 
easily be the modern version of 
an old story of rejection. 

You know, I’ve often thought 
humanity has never quite made 
amends for that terrible rejec- 
tion of the King of Kings the 
first Christmas. Think of the 
thousands of years of waiting 
that preceded that birth at 
Bethlehem and then the cold re- 
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ception. Will we ever be able 
to make up for the miserable 
greeting we gave Emmanuel, 
God With Us, when He came? 
There’s one way to even up the 
score marked against us as hu- 
mans. That is to work for all 
the other Christs around us. I 
mean to practice good works for 
the bodily and spiritual welfare 
of our neighbors in order to 


‘please God. No, I don’t mean 


do good for men and women 
just to make them or ourselves 
feel good. That may be philan- 
trophy, or a love of mankind for 
mankind’s sake. No, I mean do 
good unto all men, both friend 
and foe, in order to please God. 
That’s genuine charity—love of 
man as an expression of love 
for God. You remember it was 
about such love Christ said: 
“As long as you did it to one 
of these, my least brethren, you 
did it to me” (Matthew 25:40). 

There’s the answer to the sad 
rejection long ago. There’s the 
answer for the millions who re- 
ject Emmanuel once again this 
year. We who love Him, we who 
seek to welcome Him to warm 
hearts, can prove our love in 
deeds. The poor, the afflicted, 
the suffering in the slums of our 
cities can all be the object of 
our Christ-like love. The star- 
ving, the naked, the afflicted of 
other lands can know our gifts 
and donations. Perhaps our 
own family members need our 
kind deeds, 


Vacation is when people take time off from business to get 
in the pink and wind up in the red.—Dubuque Telegraph Herald. 
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The Face Of A Father 


From the Universe-Bulletin*® 


Joseph A. Breig 


ROM waist-high to ceiling, 
two walls of the nursery in 
this particular hospital are of 
glass, so that you can see the 
babies, row on row, in their 
glass cribs. If you can tear your 
eyes away from this wonderful 
sight, you can look through 
your wall and the other wall, 
and see other people also looking 
in at the infants. 


It happened that I tore my 
eyes away, and they were in- 
stantly seized and held by the 
face of a young man who was 
leaning on the opposite ledge, 
his nose a fraction of an inch 
from the glass, gazing in at his 
new daughter, and smiling a 
smile which would have made 
the name and frame of any artist 
fortunate enough to capture it 
on canvas. 

It would make my name and 
fame, too, if I were able to 
translate it into words. I was 
watching a man falling in love. 
I was watching him wordlessly 
making love—the kind of love 
the angels know. I was seeing a 
love. scene for which the movies 
ought to be willing to trade 
Hollywood and everything in it. 
Looking at the tenderness, gra- 
titude and joy in the young 


* Cleveland, Ohio 


Watching a may 
fall in love 


man’s face, I was seeing some. 
thing that is all too rare in ow 
battered and bewildered world: 
a perfectly happy human being, 

If he had died right then and 
there, he would have had more 
happiness out of life than all 
the planned parenthooders on 
earth will ever have altogether 
if they live ten thousand life 
times apiece. The price of all 
joy is humility; and the young 
man was humble. He was hun- 
ble enough to be lifted into an 
ecstasy of astonished joy over 
the wonderful present which 
had been handed to him. He was 
experiencing the inexpressible 
delight which children come 
close to expressing in the glad 
cry, “Surprise!” 

I don’t know what he was 
thinking. I don’t think he was 
thinking at all. He was totally 
absorbed in love and happiness. 
He was floating in mid-air. He 
was out of this world. But I 
could not help thinking. I was 
thinking how utterly mistaken 
are those who say that adven- 
ture and romance are done for, 
that now the world is drab and 
dull, and no more fairy tales 
can be told. 

That young man had slain 
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is dragons. He had overthrown 
his ogres. He had crossed for- 
pidden moats, stormed castle 
walls, and rescued his little 
princess: He had drawn the 
shining blade of courage and 
truth and laid about him right 
and left, smiting his child’s ene- 
mies hip and thigh. He had 
hewn his way right through the 
ranks of the anti-baby propa- 
gandists, right through to vic- 
tory. 

Suspense? He had known it, 
nine long months of it. Fear? 
It had sometimes stood at his 
bedside by night, leering and 
jibbering at him. Magazines and 
newspapers had wailed like ban- 
shees, counseling cowardice, ad- 
vising against fatherhood. The 
very atmosphere of the world 
was a miasma of lies, a poison- 
ous gas of falsehood. Sometimes 
it had seemed’ to him that he 
was struggling through a terri- 
ble swamp where tortured trees 
clutched at him with horrible 
hands and bats flapped fright- 
fully. 


upward and prayed. He had said 

But the young man had looked 
to God, bravely and simply, “We 
trust You. You'll see us 
through.” He and his wife had 
not merely said it; they had 
lived it. They had captured 
God’s love and providence by a 
courageous act of faith and con- 
fidence which He could not in 
His goodness resist. The young 
man had said to Him, “I place 
in Your hands my loved ones. 
I give You my heart and all it 


holds.” And his wife had said, 
“TI trust You with my life.” 


Do you think that God was 
not moved? Do you doubt that 
His infinite love swept them up 
into His arms and held them 
close to His lance-pierced heart? 
Do you think He did not lift 
His wounded hands and bless 
them, bathing them and their 
little one in shining floods of 
His grace? Can you suppose 
that He did not smile upon their 
courage and confidence, and 
store up, as reward for it, a 
weight of eternal glory for 
them? 


No more romance in the 
world? No more fairy tales? 
Why, the whole point of the 
fairy tales is that they are ever- 
lastingly true. The whole point 
is that they express in symbols 
the magnificent and heart-stir- 
ring battles of men and women 
against the powers of darkness 
and the spirits of wickedness in 
high places. Who are represent- 
ed by the ogres and dragons and 
witches, if not devils? Who is 
the prince, if not Prince Christ? 
Who is Snow White, if not the 
human race, awakened from the 
spell and sleep of sin by the 
Prince’s kiss, omnipotent with 
love? 


The Cowardly Lion found 
courage where we all find it, in 
our war on fear. The Tin 
Woodsman earned his heart as - 
you and I earn ours—by loving 
our loved ones. And whence do 
you suppose came the idea of 
the Fairy Godmother, if not 
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from the sweet simple, ancient 
devotion of Christian poets and 
story-tellers to the Virgin God- 
mother of men and women re- 
deemed by her Son’s love from 
slavery to the Old Dragon? 
Fairy tales? They are very 
nearly Children’s Gospels, re- 
phrasing the good news of man- 
kind’s rescue for the golden 
glowing imagination of child- 
hood. 

I stood there looking at that 
young man’s wonderful smile, 


and suddenly I realized that if 
he were to look up from his love. 
making with his little girl, he 
would see on my face. exactly 
the same kind of expression, 
You see, I too was standing 
just outside the glass from my 
new daughter, and this is my 
way of thanking my wife and of 
telling you that our child has 
come to us safely from the gen- 
tle hand of God, and that mo- 
ther and child—and father, too 
—are doing very well indeed, 


Population Trends 


Fertility has increased in recent years among all popula- 
tion groups but relatively more among those groups in which 
the prewar level was low; for example, among persons in urban 
areas more than among persons in rural areas, and among wo- 
men with high school or college education more than among wo- 
men with only a grade school education. Differences in the 
number of children: under five years old per 1,000 adults have 
narrowed at least temporarily among many social and economic 
groups, according to figures released recently by Director J. C. 
Capt of the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


Score Another For Medical Science 


In 1900, tuberculosis was the leading cause of death and 
a prime cause of social maladjustment. Hardly a family was 
untouched by it. Tuberculosis is now well on its way out as 
a health menace to the American people. The death rate has 
fallen from about 200 per 100,000 at the beginning of the cen- 
tury to about 35 at present. It is now seventh in rank among 
the causes of death and accounts for only 3% percent of all 
deaths. In about a dozen States, last year, the rate was under 
25 per 100,000, and in those States the disease is, in effect, a 
minor cause of death. The reduction in tuberculosis has been 
especially great in the productive ages of life. As a conse- 
quence, the peak of mortality among males has shifted from 
youth to old age, and to some degree the same tendency is 
found in women. 
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Father To Father 


From 


4 letter from 
1 dad to God 


Father in Heaven: 


you never played a more 

practical joke in my life 
than when You tossed eight 
pounds of possible manhood into 
my lap and said, “Here, you try 
being an Almighty Father and 
see how you make out.” 

I have made out. Chiefly I 
have made out, clear as oncom- 
ing icebergs, the perils and li- 
mitations which previously 
floated on the foggy outer lim- 
its of my conscience. I have 
been the victim of mutiny, sus- 
picion, satire and caricature. 
I have seen myself somewhat as 
You see me. 


And now there run through 
my mind the mysterious words 
of Your Son: “Unless you be- 
come as little children, you shall 
not enter the kingdom of Heav- 
en.” Did He mean, unless I 
realize how childish I am? Did 
He mean, unless I become as a 
good little child? If He meant 
simply what He said, then, Fa- 
ther, I am a candidate. Mea cul- 
pa, mea culpa, I am as a little 
child, 

When that precious mush- 
head arches his back and screams 
in rage because I take away his 
shiny meat-knife, how he mocks 
me! How I have grumbled when 


Today 


Leon Lukaszewski 


lovely perils were snatched from 
me, grumbled and tried to 
snatch them back. How ingen- 
iously I have found ways, as he 
does, to climb to the highest 
peak, the most unstable perch, 
where the drop is easiest, long- 
est and hardest. 

He hates routine. To sit still 
three times a day for his meals, 
to eat everything in the same 
chair, to submit to washings 
and buttonings and lacings, to 
drop into the same old bed and 
sleep the same old twelve-hour 
sleep, bores him to distraction. 
He doesn’t know that in nearly 
three years he has grown al- 
most out of the portable class, 
that a set of teeth has sprouted 
in his head, that his embryonic 
frog-legs have straightened to 
the noble columns of Pithecan- 
trropus Erectus, that his ton- 
gue has unraveled words and his 
hands have discovered cunning. 
He doesn’t know himself from 
Adam, still yearning for the first 
bitter taste of the knowledge of 
good and evil. 

& 


And I, alas, how I envy him 
that routine through which I 
push him as easily, to use my 
mother’s phrase, as pushing a 
sheet across a bed. How I wish 
I could sit down to a meal with- 
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out a dozen excursions to res- 
cue him and his world from mu- 
tual destruction. How many 
times I have yearned, as I have 
carried him in the twilight into 
a quiet room with cool white 
beds, that I could have five 
blessed horizontal minutes be- 
fore the next chore. 

At such times You or Your 
angel has said to me: 

“What’s the matter, son? 
Have you got troubles? Are you 
suffering? Are you getting 
nowhere fast? And just what 
did you expect to do with this 
day? You’ve done it. You’ve 
rehearsed again for eternity. 
You’ve performed your little 
business and spoken your little 
piece, and in a minute it will 
be time for me to up your heels 
and drop you to sleep. And by 
the way, have you noticed your- 
self developing some patience 
lately? Don’t get swelled up 
about it, I was holding your 
hand all the time. But just the 
same, you walked a little today. 
Stick to it. Maybe you'll learn. 


But nothing, all-wise Father, 
could have deflated me more 
completely than to put me into 
the pose of immutable justice. 
When I say, “Do this,” it must 
be done. What I swear I must 
not repent. When I smite, I 
must smite as surely and justly 
as the lightning of God—I, who 
cannot decide so much as what 
I want for breakfast. How do I 
know how many times a rule 
may be broken without punish- 
ment? Who am I to say a cry- 


ing boy is angry and not jus 
sleepy? How can I be sure that 
he only forgot about climbing oy 
the back of the chair? But | 
must know, I must be sure, an/ 
I must act. Let justice be done, 
though the angels split their 
sides with laughter. 

And now—oh, mockery !—the 
child has learned to ape my 
solemn admonitions. “Don’t 
touch typewritter,” he says, 
earnestly, shaking his head. | 
know the minute I’m gone he'll 
have all the keys stuck and the 
ribbon unwound and ‘be well to- 
ward dumping the poor gadget 
on its brittle ears before I can 
return. But “Don’t touch type- 
writter,” he says now, as sin- 
cere a little hypocrite as ever 
his father has been. 

Father, forgive us, for we 


didn’t know You were looking, 
* 


So You have taught me how 
we trouble You—how we moan 
for the things we are better off 
without, how we chafe at the 
discipline which brings us to 
full stature, how we try with 
silly tricks and pretty speeches 
to keep on Your good side, as 
though You had any other. 

But, Father, You have taught 
me also how pleasing we can be 
to You—we whom You made of 
nothing and preserve from no- 
thingness only by Yourself. You 
have shown me how flattering— 
flattering!—it is to be desired 
by such a thing: to approach 
the house where I am awaited, 
to whistle and let them know 
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I’m coming, to see a door open 
on the darkness and a squat 
figure come tottering gleefully 
down the path of light to meet 
me. 

You have made me the key to 
a thousand wonderful doors, all 
of them a joy to open. How You 
must love displaying Your 
Christmas universe on every day 
when Christ is born again! To 
see the wondering eyes, to hear 
the unpredictable words, to join 
in the dances of exultation over 
the silliest trifle, is to guess a 
little how You feel when an 
Aquinas sits down to write a 
poem about the splendors of 
God. 

You have shown me some- 
thing of contemplation—how 
one can look over and over at 
the same loveliness and feel it 


each time. Eyes so blue that the 
blue fairly drips from them, a 
shock of yellow hair that seems 


lighted from within, a_ grin 
that cannot express all the mer- 
riment behind it—I can never 
tire of them. Nor can You tire, 
Father, looking on silently at 
all the whirling worlds and the 
secret loveliness of every being 
on them, afraid to speak lest 
they sense Your pleasure and 
become self-conscious. Perhaps 
when the boy is old enough I 
can hint of the pleasure he gives 
me, as You reveal Yourself to 
souls mature enough to bear the 
thought. 

But best of all, Father, You 
have taught me how easy it is to 
be a good child, how willing You 


are to help, of how little You 
will gladly make much. Who 
would sit over a child with a 
stone tablet of laws ever poised 
for an avenging ‘blow? Who 
would not gladly indulge every 
whim if it were possible? It’s 
not possible. He must learn the 
shape of the world from me, and 
learn that mountains are where 
they are, not where we would 
have them. But now and then, 
at a prayer of perfect faith, I 
pick up a mountain and move 
it, just to let him know that 
with Father all things are pos- 
sible. And when he does show a 
little understanding of the law, 
he does obey and forgets to 
fret and is willing to play with 
his toys—Father, a little of that 
goes a long way. 
* 


I wish I had more time to 
play with him. Most of the 
time I must leave him to his 
own resources, nor is it good that 
he should have an entertainer 
always ready to provide the di- 
versions he cannot think up for 
himself. Right now he stands 
outside a glass door, with his 
nose flattened against the pane, 
wishing he could come into this 
room. Some day when he’s old 
enough to be trusted with its 
contents he’ll come in and use 
up my paper and borrow my 
typewriter and read my books 
and we shall feel each other’s 
companionship with words or 
without words, sharing our home 
that we have made, 


Do You wait in Your Heaven, 


l 


‘also were only one. 
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Father, longing for the day 
when we are ready to share it, 
wondering when we will have 
learned enough reverence for 
our Father’s house so that we 
can be trusted with it? 


Of course You don’t, because 
to You all these things are al- 
ready present. How I have 
wished that the boy could learn 
a little patience, even enough to 
wait for suppertime. And [ 
myself, how I have fretted for 
things that were only a few years 
away, or a few months, or a few 
minutes. Forgive me, Father, a 
fretting child is not a pleasant 
sight. 

All this I have said as though 
You were only one, as though I 
I was 
speaking as father to Father. 
But I know that You are no 
more apart from Your Mates 
that I am from mine. I wonder 


whether, if You had been only 
one person, You would have 
created anything at all. At any 
rate, You would have missed a 
great deal. And for us limited 
creatures, how much would be 
missed if we hadn’t each other, 
if we couldn’t look at each other 
over the top of an unconscious 
little head and smile at the no- 
tions running through it, if we 
couldn’t strengthen and _bal- 
ance each other to stand firm 
before the awfulness of a free 
will over whom we are rulers? 


Almighty Father, whenever 
You decide that our learning is 
done, that we can go back to 
being just Your children, You 
will find us willing. Meanwhile, 
since You have taught us a little 
about what good children should 
be, grant that we may become 
like them, and so enter your 
Kingdom. 


What To Teach Children 


Develop in the souls of children and youths the hierarchical 
spirit—which does not deny to each age its proper development 
—so as to dissipate, as far as possible, this atmosphere of inde- 
pendence and excessive liberty which our youth breathes in 
today and which would lead it to throw off all authority and 
every check. Try to arouse and to mould a sense of responsi- 
bility and to remind them that liberty is not the only one among 
all the human values, although it is numbered among the fore- 
most, but that it has its limits, intrinsic in the unescapable 
norms of decency and estrinsic in the correlative rights of 
ethers, both as regards the rights of each one in particular as 
well as the rights of society in general.—Pope Pius XII. 

One of life’s mysteries is the fact that your best friend 
sometimes has other friends you can’t stand.—Washington, Ia., 
Evening Journal. 
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The Unly Child 


A longing that 
was never satisfied 


| didn’t hear of the funeral of 

Mr. Sternweis until after he 
had been buried. It was hard to 
realize that such a kind spirit 
was gone. The least I could do 
was see Mrs. Sternweis. She 
still lived in the same two-fam- 
ily house. 


The maple kitchen table had 
a white tablecloth on it as it 
always had years before, while 
the sewing machine in the corn- 
er was adorned with the same 
blue vase. There was something 
missing though—some_ elusive 
thing that for the moment I 
couldn’t quite place. 


She was sitting in the old 
rocking chair with the carved 
back. Her face was more lined 
than it had been the last time I 
saw her but her hair, though 
whiter, was still drawn tightly 
into a bun. 


You usually search for words 
at a time like this and I was no 
exception. Fortunately, she spoke 
first. Her cheeks were creased 
as she smiled. 


“I knew you would come lit- 
tle redhead. Papa always loved 
you as if you were his own. He 
always asked after you.” 


They had always called me lit- 
tle redhead, even though by this 
time most of the hair that I had 
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was gone and there was no 
brightness left in it at all. 

“V’m sorry,” I said, “but I’ve 
just been too busy to come 
around lately.” 

“That’s all right,” she said. 
“We knew that in your heart 
was still love for us.” She nod- 
ded her head and rocked slowly 
to and fro. 


The even rythm of the rock- 
ers carried me back to the time 
when we had been neighbors in 
this same house, to the grocery 
store that Mr. and Mrs. Stern- 
weis lovingly and carefully tend- 
ed. The way that Mr. Sternweis, 
who was a small man with white 
hair and dark bushy eyebrows, 
would surreptitiously place a 
cookie in my right hand and 
whisper, “Don’t tell mama, she’d 
get mad.” 


Then I would sidle over to 
Mrs. Sternweis and she would 
place a cookie in my left hand. 
“Don’t tell papa,” she would 
say. “He'll get very mad.” 

The rocking stopped and Mrs. 
Sternweis lifted her head. Her 
eyes were a deep rich blue, fill- 
ed with the clearness of the 
sky. 

“For three weeks,” she said, 
“Papa was sick. I watched him 
and I tended him but I could 
not help him. His heart it was. 
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I tried, oh so hard, but I could 
not keep it beating.” 

I nodded commiseratively. 
“Perhaps,” I said, a bit hesitat- 
ingly, “it was better this way. 
You would not want him bed- 
ridden and suffering until his 
last breath.” 

She smiled, resting her cheek 
in the palm of her hand. “We 
were old. Many years we had 
spent together. Alive I would 
still want him in any way, for 
I would have him yet.” 

She lapsed into silence and I 
thought of the day the salesman 
brought a meat slicing machine 
into the store. 

“Buy it, papa,” she urged. 
“For cutting meat you will not 


' have to work so hard.” 


“But mamma,” he said, “I 
don’t need it,” pointing to his 
sharp knives lying there in a 
row. 

“I say you need it,” she said. 

“T say I don’t,” he said. 

The slicing machine was still 
in the store when they finally 
sold it. 

Being neighbors, I had spent 
a great deal of time in their 
home. They were a _ childless 
couple and lavished most of their 
affection upon me. 

They were always feeding me 
tidbits and stuffing me with 


candy, so much so that at times 
my mother became worried at 
my lack of appetite. 

I glanced into the bedroom 
and looked at the bed and the 
smooth chenille bedspread. It 
looked so neat and yet there was 
something missing. Suddenly | 
realized what it was—the toy 
bear that had always been plac- 
ed at the foot of the bed when 
they were sleeping was no long- 
er there. 


I wondered what had happen- 
ed to it for I knew that Mrs. 
Sternweis had cherished it high- 
ly for years. 


“It’s for my baby,” she would 
say as she fondled it lovingly— 
the baby that never came. 

I couldn’t contain myself any 
longer. “Mrs. Sternwesis,” I ask- 
ed. “the brown toy bear—what 
happened to it? Did you lose 
it?” 


I could sense what was com- 


ing even ‘before she spoke. 

“Only you, little redhead, 
would remember the bear. No, 
I didn’t lose it. With papa it 
lies.” 

I didn’t ask her why. I didn’t 
have to, but still she told me. 
She said it in a few words. 

“My poor baby. My poor, poor 
baby,” was all she said. 


Age appears to be best for four things—old wood best to 
burn, old wine best to drink, old friends best to trust, and old 


authors best to read. 


For God’s sake give me the young man who has brains 
enough to make a fool of himself!—R. L. Stevenson. 
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Los Pastores 


It’s an old 
Mexican custom 


\WHEN the Spaniards, the Con- 
quistadores, came to the 
New World many years ago, 
they brought with them their 
language, their customs, and 
their own peculiar religious fes- 
tivals. In Mexico, in particular, 
they found apt students with 
jong memories, who quickly 
grasped and tenaciously clung 
to the customs and festivals 
taught them by the Spaniards. 
The result has been that even 
today, although the customs have 
long been abandoned in Spain, 
they are still religiously follow- 
ed in Mexico. 

Two of the best known relig- 
ious customs observed by famil- 
ies not only in Mexico, but 
wherever Mexicans are found, 
are “The Wayfarers” (or “Las 
Posadas”) and “The Shepherds” 
(or “Los Pastores”). This paper 
will deal with the latter. The ex- 
act history of “The Pastores” 
is not known. It seems certain, 
however, that it had a long and 
colorful career on the stage in 
Spain before it was transplanted 
to the New World by the Con- 
quistadores. The play is still 
presented during the octave of 
Christmas in many Mexican 
communities in New Mexico, 
Arizona, Texas, and California. 

The play centers around the 
manger of the Christ Child. Con- 
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sequently, a home of one of the 
best and most virtuous families 
in the community is chosen for 
the locale of the play. In the best 
room, generally the parlor, the 
brightest corner is chosen for 
the manger. Curtains are tacked 
to the wall and draped back with 
bouquets of vivid paper flowers 
to give the place the appear- 
ance of an altar. On the crude 
wood crib is placed a _ small 
statue of the Infant. At His 
feet is an angel and another at 
His head. The honor of dressing 
the child and the angels is con- 
ferred on the most respectful 
and virtuous girl of the barrio 
(vicinity), who is known as the 
madrina (or Godmother). Be- 
cause she must buy all the cloth- 
ing, a great sacrifice must be 
made because the earnings of 
these people are generally very 
meager, but the honor of being 
the madrina more than com- 
pensates for whatever sacrifices 
must be made. 
The Ceremony 

The Pastores (shepherds) 
have been told of the coming of 
Christ by the angels. Gila, the 
shepherdess, has heard the an- 
gels telling them of the birth of 
Christ. She is the wife of lazy 
Bartolo, one of the shepherds. 
She gathers the shepherds and 
leads the group of about fifteen 
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to Bethlehem, singing the song, 
“Come let us go to Bethlehem to 
seek and find the Infant Jesus.” 
On their way they meet the 
Hermit, who explains to them 
the significance of the coming 
of the Christ Child. Lucifer, too, 
has heard the announcement of 
the birth of Christ. He, with 
jealousy and revenge, starts for 
Bethlehem. He meets the pas- 
tores and starts to argue and dis- 
pute with the Hermit as to the 
birth of the Saviour. Vanquish- 
ed by the Hermit, who displays 
a cross before him, Lucifer re- 
tires in a burst of fury to plan 
on a way to revenge the pil- 
grims. 


Night falls, and the pastores 
make camp in a mountain cave. 


They all arrange themselves on 
the floor. Lazy Bartolo settles 
himself to sleep, refusing Gila’s 
request that he bring wood and 
perform some chores. The dis- 
pute ‘between the two is hum- 
orous. At that time Lucifer en- 
ters in disguise; he arouses de- 
sire in the heart of the Hermit 
by remarking on Gila’s beauty. 
The Hermit succumbs and tries 
to run off with Gila. Then Luci- 
fer wakes the sleeping pastores 
and tells them what the Hermit 
has done, concealing his own 
part in the proceedings. There is 
an uproar and confusion in the 
shepherd’s camp and into it 
steps the Archangel Michael de- 
manding an explanation of what 
has happened. He is defied by 
Lucifer who, after a _ fierce 
struggle, is overcome and sen- 


tenced to return to Hel, 
After this the shepherds, fre 
from the influence of Lucifer, 
are rejoined by the penitent 
Hermit and the innocent Gila, 
They continue their way t 
Bethlehem singing as_ before, 
The foregoing action takes plac 
on the streets adjoining the 
home which is the temporary 
Bethlehem. 


Led by Gila, they march ip. 
to the house and assemble in an 
inner room. They proceed into 
the cleared space before the al- 
tar. As they move they strike 
their staffs against the floor in 
time to their singing, until the 
room vibrates with the vigor of 
their rhythmic thumps. From the 
top of their elaborate staffs, 
crowned with lavishly decorated 
spheres, Christmas bells tingle, 
and ‘bright tissue streamers 
flutter. Round and round they 
march in two lines; finally, they 
kneel and offer their gifts to the 
Christ in the manger. 


The Pastores are joined by 
shivering family groups who 
move into the room by the glow 
of candle-light. Don Juans ap- 
pear in wide brimmed hats and 
Sunday best suits and the wo- 
men in their best dresses with 
black “rebozos” (shawls) clutch- 
ed tightly about their heads and 
shoulders. Everyone offers a gift 
to the Infant in the manger— 
a coin, a flower, a small animal, 
just a gift. All join in the sing- 
ing of an old and beautiful lull- 
aby to the Infant, “Duerme 
Nino Dios, duerme.” 
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Baby Trade 


short story 


ROM somewhere far away, 
Carla could hear a ’phone 
inging. If she weren’t so tired 
he would answer it. How did 
he happen to be lying here? 
the flung out an arm; her hand 
ruck something cold and hard. 


aint fumes of ether awakened 
Of course, she was 
n the hospital—in the maternity 
ward. Was it really over? It 
as over. 


Her baby! What was it? She 

ust know at once. Where was 
bveryone? 

She jerked her head to one 
side. Her eyes met the somber 
raze of the woman in the other 
bed. Carla knew her room mate 


Looking 
teadily at the solemn white 
ace its large dark eyes, she 
asked in a thin high voice, “My 
baby—do you know what it is?” 


“A boy,” the woman said in a 
ow calm tone. 


“Oh, no!” cried Carla. “It 
an’t be! I won’t have it— I 
won't! I already have two boys. 
I have a girl.’”’ She began 
0 sob. 


The nurse glided in. “Here, 
here, what’s this all about?” 


“Is my baby really a boy?” 
wailed Carla. 
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“Yes, a fine big eight-ponder.” 

“It isn’t fair. I planned so 
on a girl.” 

“There, there!’ the nurse 
soothed, “You’ll probably have a 
girl next time.” 


“Next time?” shrieked Carla. 


“You'll feel better as soon as 
you see him,” the nurse consoled. 
“Now try to go to sleep.” 

But Carla’s vision of white 
fluffy ruffles, with pink and blue 
ribbons, could not be banished 
without a few tears. She had 
secretly wanted David, the first 
boy, to be a girl. She had con- 
sidered herself brave about Dan. 
This time she didn’t care who 
saw her disappointment. Phil 
wanted a daughter too. Carla 
supposed her mother had wired 
him somewhere in Texas. 


Through tears, Carla became 
aware of her roommate’s steady 
gaze, but saw no trace of sym- 
pathy in her eyes. “Well,” Carla 
sputtered, “maybe you have 
never wanted a girl as badly as 
I do.” There was no answer. “Or 
maybe you already have one?” 

The answer came in a low even 
tone, “I have eight girls.” 

Carla’s tear ducts fairly snap- 
ped shut. “Eight girls! And no 
boys?” 


“Fight girls! That’s too 
many!” 
“That’s what my husband 
thinks.” 
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An alarming thought gripped 
Carla. “Do you suppose I might 
have eight boys?” 

“It’s possible.” 

“Oh no!” 

A faint smile crept over the 
older woman’s face. 

“My name is Mrs. Harrington. 
What’s yours?” Carla asked. 

“Long.” 

“Did your baby come last 
night, too?” 


“I wonder when we will get 
to see them?” 

“Not until feeding time.” 

“I don’t care. He'll look just 
like my other two. Mrs. Long, 
are your girls blondes or bru- 
nets?” 

“Both.” 

“Any curly hair?” 

“Some.” 

Carla sighed. “I was going to 
name my little girl Frances.” 

“I was going to name my lit- 
tle boy Francis.” 

“Really?” Carla made a dra- 
matic pause. “Mrs. Long, I have 
a wild idea. Why don’t you and 
I exchange babies? It could be 
done easily.” 

Mrs. Long hesitated. “I guess 
it could.” 

“Would your husband object?” 

“He wants a boy mighty bad. 
He just bought a farm in Mis- 
souri.” 

Carla dropped her voice to a 
whisper. “We can’t make the ex- 
change until we are ready to 
leave the hospital.” 


“My niece is a nurse on thi 
floor,” suggested Mrs. Long. 

“Oh! Then maybe she’d help 
us with the details.” 

“Maybe.” 

Suddenly drowsiness, like , 
warm comforter, fell upon Car 
Harrington and she slept. 

“Mrs. Harrington, don’t you 
want to wake up and look a 
your baby?” It was the nurse 
speaking. She placed the little 
bundle tenderly beside Carla, 
then went for Mrs. Long’s baby, 

In astonishment, Carla looked 
down at the strange little face, 
The baby looked nothing like her 
other two. This child had a long 
face with wide flat mouth. Its 
arms and hands were thin. Her 
other babies had been beautiful 
and fat. She could never give 
this one away. No one would 
want it. “What is your baby like, 
Mrs. Long?” she asked timidly. 

“It’s the ugliest thing I ever 
saw! Moon face! Two chins and 
a pug nose!” 

Carla wailed, “My baby looks 
terrible!” Then she cried out, 
“Nurse, Nurse, come quick!” 

“What’s wrong?” the nurse 
asked. 

“You’ve mixed our babies. 
See, the tag says: ‘Long’.” 

“Hush, please. There’s no 
harm done. All the babies are 
marked. Mrs. Long has your 
baby. There now, we'll make 
the change.” 

This is more like it, Carla 
thought, as she looked approv- 
ingly upon the little round head 
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with its healthy fat face and glance. It was wasted, for with 
puckered mouth. Who ever said a look of perfect contentment 
sit new babies look alike? She that lady was gazing fondly 
vave Mrs. Long a sly, pitying down upon her eighth daughter. 


Its Merry Christmas—In Any Tongue! 


Not even the Babel of tongues is supposed to constitute 
a barrier to the good-will which should be endemic at Christmas 
time. Here, then, is how to greet your neighbors from other 
lands in their respective tongues: 


Bohemian __.. 


Chinese 


Vesele Vanoce! 


Tin Hao Nian! 


Croatian 


Sretan Bozic! 


= 
Egyptian _........ 

Preach 


German 


Hawaiian 
Hungarian __.......... 

Norwegian ..... 

Portuguese _..... 


Romanian . 


Russian: —........- 


Slovenian 


Swedish 


Vesela Vanoce! 


_ Glaedelig Jul! 


Frolijke Kerstmis! 
Eid Said! 
Joyeux Noel! 


Nodlag Sona Duit! 

_ Froehliche Weihnachten! 
Chrystovjna! 

Mele Kalikimaka! 
.. Boldog Karacsonyi Unnescket! 
_.. Buon Natale! 

. Kinge Shinnen! 

Gledelig Jul! 

.. Wesolych Swiat! 

_ Feliz Natal! 

Sarbatori Fericite! 

_ Vesyoloye Rojdyestvo! 
Kristos Se Rodi! 
.. Vesele Vianoce! 
. Srecen Bozic! 
Felices Pascuas! 


Glad Julen! 


Turkish 


Ichok Yilara! 


—T. J. McInerney 


Saving for a rainy day is swell—if it doesn’t stop you from 
enjoying the sunny ones.—Davenport Democrat. 


Before you flare up at anyone’s faults, take time to count 
ten—ten of your own.—Sligo Independent. 
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How To Sleep Soundly 


O. A. Battista 


HE increasing number of per- 

sons who roll and toss night 
after night in a sleepless con- 
flict is one of the blights of our 
progressive age. Their despera- 
tion is reflected by the tell-tale 
fact that more than 3,000,000,- 
000 doses of generally harmful 
sleeping nostrums were sold over 
drugstore counters in Canada 
and the United States in 1948 
alone. This figure is twice the 
1939 estimate! 


Until recently, I belonged to 
that unenviable society of sleep- 
less persons who eke out mor- 
sels of sleep wink by wink, who 
dread the setting of the sun be- 
cause of the expectation of a 
nerve-straining restless night. 


But I decided that since I 
would have to spend the remain- 
ing one third of my life asleep, 
I was going to make it as de- 
lightful as possible. So I did 
something about it. I contacted 
a topflight New York specialist 
on sleep, through the recom- 
mendation of my personal physi- 
cian, paid him visits and fees, 
and got my money’s worth. Now 
I can get the most out of sleep 
and, believe me, in terms of a 
refreshed mind, new vitality and 
energy, that’s a lot. 


There is no reason why you 
should have to pay as much as I 
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Some do’s and don’; 
facts and fictio 


did to find the do’s and don't, 
the facts and fiction, about thi 
sleeping business. I think I ca 
tell you the best answers to mos 
of your questions before yy 
even think of asking them. 
Why do we have to sleep af 
all? To answer this question, 
let me ask another one. Why de 
we have to recharge a battery 
when its “juice” is all used up! 
Sleep is nature’s best mean 
of filling you up with fres 
supplies of energy. It shifts you 
blood pressure and your nerves 
into idling positions so that you 
body can be serviced in prepar 
ation for another day of strenu 
ous work. This is the time, too, 
when new tissues replace old 
ones, when injuries heal mos 
quickly. Sleep is so important 
that you would die more quickly 
from a complete lack of it than 
you would from a lack of food. 
What causes _ sleeplessness? 
That’s a one hundred dollar 
question. It is answerable in 
terms of very inexpensive com- 
mon sense, but in a_ negative 
way. That is to say, if you lead 
a normal healthy life and go to 
bed at a respectable hour, in 4 
reasonable frame of mind, you 
shouldn’t be plagued by sleep- 
lessness. 
Of course, ignorance about a 
few of the basic scientifically 
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established facts concerning 
sleep can work against you. 

For example, your chances 
of getting to sleep are much bet- 
ter if you spend a mentally rest- 
ful evening than if you brood 
over an unbalanced bank ac- 
count. What you do or read in the 
evening determines whether or 
not your mind will fold up when 
you go to bed. A short warm 
bath or shower helps to relax 
your nerves, shift them from 
high to low gear. Working with 
an interesting hobby, or playing 
a friendly game of bridge to 
sidetrack your mind from its 
more responsible duties are also 
means of conditioning your 
mind for sleep. 

When you get in bed, you 
mustn’t worry about tossing a- 
round a lot. Most persons turn 
or move in bed at least thirty or 
more times an evening. Whether 
you prefer to sleep on your back, 
or on either side doesn’t matter 
either. No, your preferred sleep- 
ing position will not affect your 
heart unless you decide to sleep 
standing up or on your head. 

A relatively flat position is 
usually considered best for your 
posture. I personally get more 
out of sleep by lying flat in bed 
without the use of a pillow, but 
that doesn’t mean that you will 
too, There are certain things 
like this about sleep which each 
person can change to suit his 
own wishes without reducing 
his “sleepability.” 

The New York specialist put 
his finger on what I believe was 
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my biggest “sleep-trouble.” For 
some reason or other I had tak- 
en a friend’s advice on the mat- 
ter of drinking water. His reas- 
oning was that you should drink 
a lot of water before going to 
bed to wash out accumulated 
poisons, The idea sounded good, 
but it must have caused me more 
sleepless nights than the inces- 
sant parties next door.. “Press- 
ure on the bladder due to drink- 
ing liquids within an hour or 
two before going to bed is one 
of the most common causes of 
restlessness during sleeping 
hours,” cautioned the medical 
consultant I interviewed. 

Furthermore, I learned that it 
doesn’t pay to curl up in a mat- 
tress that is as soft as a down 
quilt. Nor is a board-like mat- 
tress any better. A mattress 
of medium hardness, one which 
will support the contours of 
your body without causing them 
to sag or become compress- 
ed is the most satisfactory. 

Another thing the doctor told 
me was that there’s a lot of psy- 
chology behind the art of sleep- 
ing. Sleep has to be fondled and 
wooed. It won’t come just be- 
cause you order it to. 

Like so many of nature’s pro- 
cesses, sleep is a habit of the 
mind, a good habit which can be 
developed. It is far more import- 
ant to put the effort into taking 
good care of your sleeping hab- 
its than it is to brush your teeth, 
give yourself facials, or groom 
your hair. 

Some of the hardest working 
men of history including Thomas 
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Edison, Napoleon, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Theodore Roose- 
velt made a practice of taking 
a map after a strenous day, us- 
ually before a heavy evening 
meal. The value of a fifteen min- 
ute snooze after any sustained 
mental or physical effort is in- 
estimable. Such a _ habit lifts 
you off the rim of life, relaxes 
you when you need relaxation 
or a breathing spell most, and it 
may add years to your life. You 
may take it for granted that 
many a man who gets things 
done, who gives you the impres- 
sion that he has boundless en- 
ergy, who outdistances his as- 
sociates at everything, has de- 
veloped the “snooze habit” in 
one form or another. 


A good thing to remember is 
that you can’t get to sleep until 
your mind is ready for it. Like 
a little boy in a pout, it can be 
very stubborn. You must be 
patient, and coax it in the di- 
rection you want it to go. That, 
in fact, is why lullabies help 
to put children to sleep. They 
steer a child’s mind into dream- 
land. 

Except on your doctor’s ad- 
vice and through his prescrip- 
tion, never take sleeping pills. 
Millions of people have made 
this mistake, making pill-gulp- 
ers out of themselves, “goof- 
ball” addicts who swallow dang- 
erous sleeping pills as though 
they were aspirins or gum drops. 

Sleeping pills are made from 
a class of organic chemicals 
called barbiturates, and they 


are sold under a dozen or mor 
trade names. Such pills -produce 
a hypnotic effect, and they are 
habit-forming. They have bee 
known to ‘be responsible for 
serious kidney trouble, insanity, 
and suicides. Many prominent 
physicians are on record as stat- 
ing that all common types of 
sleeping pills are harmful, and 
these men mean exactly what 
they say. 

Some persons like to have their 
sleep and eat it too. They can get 
to sleep without any difficulty, 
but the sound of the alarm clock 
nearly kills them. They just 
dread the thought of having to 
get up in the morning. If only 
they could sleep forever! 

Just as there is an art to get- 
ting to sleep, there’s also an 
art to waking up. But you must 
not expect to feel fit and ready 
to chop a cord of wood the mo- 
ment you open your eyes. If 
you are drowsy, that’s quite nor- 
mal. Your body has been idling 
for eight hours, and it has to 
pick up speed slowly. 

Set your alarm ten minutes 
ahead of your deadline. This 
will give you the necessary time 
to yawn, stretch, wiggle your 
toes and flex your hands to get 
the blood circulating. 

Think of cereal with cream or 
freshly poached eggs on toast 
with butter, or whatever your 
favorite breakfast dish may be. 
Don’t smoke. That’ll likely make 
you sleepier because it reduces 
blood circulation. Anybody who 
is lucky enough to get to sleep 
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will not get the full benefit out 
of it unless he also trains him- 
self to get awake properly. 
The foregoing information ex- 
plains why I think I got more 
than my money’s worth out of 
my visit to the New York speci- 


I can look forward to sleeping 
because I know what it can do 
for me. It’s the best investment 
anybody can make. For few 
things are more important for 
a long, happy, and fruitful life 
than sound, restful, revitalizing 


alist on sleeping problems. Now, ‘Sleep. 


The Nativity 


At that time: There went forth a decree from Caesar 
Augustus that a census of the whole world should be taken. 
This first census took place while Cyrinus was governor of 
Syria. And all were going, each to his own town, to register. 
And Joseph also went from Galilee out of the town of Nazareth 
into Judea to the town of David, which is called Bethlehem—be- 
cause he was of the house and family of David—to register, to- 
gether with Mary his espoused wife, who was with child. 

And it came to pass while they were there, that the days for 
her to be delivered were fulfilled. And she brought forth her 
firstborn son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid 
him in a manger, because there was no room for them in the inn. 

And there were shepherds in the same district living in the 
fields and keeping watch over their flock by night. And behold, 
an angel of the Lord stood by them and the glory of God shone 
round about them, and they feared exceedingly. And the angel 
said to them, “Do not be afraid, for behold, I bring you good 
news of great joy which shall be to all the people; for there has 
been born to you today in the town of David a Savior, who is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign to you: you will find 
an infant wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in a manger.” 
And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God and saying, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and peace on earth among men of good will.” 


A Little Less Than The Angels 


“What a piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty! in form, in moving, how express and ad- 
mirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like 
a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals!”— 
Hamlet. 
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Christmas, 1948 


Alberta Schumacher 


ARY felt the Life within her 

stirring restlessly, weight- 
ing her body and _ pressing 
against her heart in sweet ur- 
gency. She leaned against Joe 
and he patted her hand and 
looked down at her anxiously. 

The great snowflakes melted 
to form glistening stars in her 
dark hair, and her eyelashes 
were stuck together with their 
moisture making perfect points 
for the stars that were her eyes. 
She was seeking rest for the 
night, and Joe was helping her. 

They stopped at a gaily lighted 
. inn although it was not their 
custom to stop at such places. 
Perhaps they were following an 
old pattern started on a long 
ago star-lit night. Mary looked 
through the windows eagerly, 
searching the faces that she 
could see. 

“There is no more room,” the 
inn-keeper said tersely. 

“B-But ...” Joe stammered 
nervously, looking helplessly at 
Mary as if all could see her great 
need. 

The door closed and Mary 
looked up at Joe bravely. Her 
face looked tired now and a lit- 
tle desperate. She walked heav- 
ily. And then her face bright- 
ened. Joe looked in the direc- 
tion she was pointing. 

“Perhaps there in that shabby 
little eating place. Look, Joe— 
the sign—Hamburger Heaven! 


A short story 


Oh, I am quite sure this is the 
place! Those at the inn—they 
did not look as if they had room 
in their hearts anyway. They 
had so much of this world with 
them—too much.” 

The young man who took their 
orders looked at Mary curiously, 
and then looked away, but not 
soon enough. She had seen the 
hopelessness in his eyes. Once 
again the Life within her stir- 
red and she felt the weight 
pressing against her heart. It 
had been like that all evening. 

Now she drew one of the beau- 
tiful pictures from the package 
that she carried under her arm. 
She went over to the young man 
with the hopeless eyes. 

“Ts there a nail. . . I want to 
leave this picture with you.” 

The young man stared at the 
picture of Mary and Jesus. it 
was so beautiful! Then he looked 
at the girl who held the picture. 
The resemblance was amazing. 
He took the picture like one in 
a dream and hung it facing the 
counter for all to see. The girl’s 
face looked very tired. He felt 
something changing inside Him. 
The bitterness was crumbling. 
The ice was breaking up, and he 
felt a slow trickle of tenderness. 
It was the picture—or was it the 
girl? He looked at the package 
under her arm. He wondered 
what Ann would feel if she look- 
ed at the picture, too. 
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“Do you have just one more 
picture, ma’am?” he asked hesi- 
tantly. 

The girl’s eyes brightened as 
she handed him the package. 

“It’s the last one, but it’s the 
first one, too. I saved it till last 
because I think it has just a 
little more depth of expression, 
but here, you see what you 
think. . .” 

But the young man was al- 
ready gone. She watched him 
disappear through glass 
door and guessed that there were 
living quarters to the rear. She 
motioned for Joe to follow her. 
They peered through the glass 
without shame. 

There was a girl back there 
with the same hopeless expres- 
sion the young man had had be- 
fore he looked at the picture. 
Obviously she was the young 
man’s wife. She watched him 
hang the picture, and then they 
stood silently looking at it. Mary 
watched them both breathlessly, 
her hand squeezing Joe’s, hard. 

She saw the girl rub her eyes. 
So did the young man. The min- 
ute her reserve was broken he 
took her in his arms. 

“You see, darling, when we re- 
fused the baby He might have 
sent us had we not interferred 
with His will Mary took her 
Baby away from us, too. And 
as soon as that happened our 
marriage began to go to pieces,” 
the young man said just loudly 
enough that they could hear 
through the fraction of an inch 
that the door had been left open. 

“T know,” the young wife sob- 


bed. “It was just that we were 
so poor...” 

“But we’re not poor when we 
have Him! Our real poverty 
came after Mary and Jesus went 
out of the home!” he whispered 
urgently. 

“Could—could we go to Con- 
fession in the morning before 
Mass and make it a real Christ- 
mas after all?” the girl pleaded. 


“A real Christmas after all,” 
the young man echoed. “But 
wait, I forgot to pay the lady 
for the pictures!” 


He started toward the door, 
but Mary grabbed Joe’s hand 
and they ran from Hamburger 
Heaven. They didn’t want their 
money—that would spoil every- 
thing. 

“T’ll never feel defeated again 
when my paintings don’t sell,” 
Joe declared. ““Never have I had 
such a reward for any painting 
as having that young couple find 
their way back to Christ because 
of something I made with my 
brushes!” 


Mary almost forgot how tired 
she had been and skipped beside 
him. She felt light and airy. 
The great weight that had been 
pressing against her heart was 
gone. She had borne the Christ 
to another. She had fulfilled the 
Christopher purpose of Christ- 
bearing on this Christmas Eve. 
It didn’t matter that they had 
gone to perhaps two dozen places 
before they had been allowed to 
hang the picture. The walls had 
all been full of calendar girls and 
fat Santas. There had been no 
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room at the inns, but there had 
been room at Hamburger Heav- 
en. 
“God gave you your talent, Joe, 
to work His wonders in men’s 
hearts. And if those with empty 
pocketbooks are the most recep- 
tive—well, of such is the king- 
dow of heaven!” Mary whis- 
pered. 

“What would Christmas be 
like without Christ-bearers like 


you, Mary?” Joe said, rubbing 
his cheek against the snow stars 
in her hair. 

And somewhere in the star- 
studded sky another Mary and 
another Joseph must have echoed 
Joe’s question. Let’s keep the 
magic of Christmas all year. 
Let’s all be Christophers, or 
Christ-bearers, helping new 
hearts to know the Christ each 
day. 


Facts About Christmas 


The “X” in Xmas is the Greek letter CH, abbreviation for 


“Christ.” Xmas—Christ’s Mass. 


Christ is Greek for the Hebrew “Messiah,” meaning “The 


Annointed One.” 


Bethlehem means “House of Bread.” It was the birthplace 
of David and the Tomb of Rachel. The Ark of the Covenant 


once rested there. 


The Lily, symbol of the Incarnation, is the Church’s Christ- 


mas flower. 


Christmas Gifts in older Catholic countries come from the 
Christ Child—not from Santa Claus, 

Jesus was born about 7 B.C. (before Christ). Early his- 
torians set His birth wrongly in the second instead of the first 


governorship of Cyrinus. 


The Magi or Wise Men were Rulers, not Kings. The Latin 


“reges” means both. They wore turbans, not crowns; didn’t come 
at Christmas, but much later; didn’t visit the stable but “the 
house where the Child was.” Their gifts may have financed the 
flight into Egypt. 

Christmastide lasts till Epiphany, “Twelfth-night,” Feast 
of the Wise Men’s Coming, the Christmas of the Eastern 
Church. 

St. Joseph was not an old man, but probably about 30. Mary 


was a maid of about 15. Both were “of the house and family 
of David.”—Reyv. John Sinnott Martin, 


Young men are fitter to invent than to judge; fitter for 
execution than for counsel, and fitter for new projects than 
for settled business—Bacon. 
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Confusing, 


Isnt It? 


From The News-Sentinel* 


Scene in a public 
school classroom 


TUDENT: Teacher, may I 


ask a question? 
Certainly, 


Teacher: Jimmy, 
what is it? 

Student: I notice on the 
school calendar that we are go- 
ing to be released from school 
on December 24. Why? 

Teacher: Well, that’s the day 
before Christmas and Christ- 
mas is a legal holiday. 

Student: I know that, Teach- 
er, but why is Christmas a legal 
holiday? 

Teacher: Oh, because that is 
the day, commemorating the 
birth of Jesus Christ. 

Student: Now wait a min- 
ute, Teacher, isn’t that a relig- 
ious ‘belief and if it is why are 
you telling me about it in a pub- 
lie school? 

Teacher: I’m sorry, Jimmy, I 
possibly should have said that 
there are many people in the 
outside world who believe that 
Christmas commemorates the 
birth of Jesus Christ. 

Student: Well, that’s better, 
but who do these people outside 
think that Christ was? 

Teacher: These people—and 
mind you, I am only telling you 
what these people believe—think 
that Jesus Christ was God who 
came down upon the earth to be- 

* Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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come like human beings and 
atone for their sins. 

Student: It’s a silly belief, 
don’t you think? 

Teacher: I’m very sorry, I 
can’t comment. I have my own 
personal] belief and that happens 
to ‘be of a nature that if I ex- 
pressed it I would be in viola- 
tion of the McCollum Supreme 
Court decision which banned any 
religious instruction in public 
schools on the grounds that it 
breaks down the wall between 
Church and State. 


Student: That’s what my dad 
says, too, but what about us 
having Christmas parties, giving 
presents and singing Christmas 
carols? 

Teacher: Goodness, gracious, 
I don’t know how we can do that 
without seeming to give relig- 
ious instruction by indirection. 

Student: You mean we can’t 
have any Santa Claus or Christ- 
mas programs, 

Teacher: I don’t know how 
we can without breaking down 
the wall between Church and 
State. 

Student: But if we want to 
keep a wall between Church and 
State why is Christmas a legal 
holiday proclaimed by the State. 

Teacher: Well that confuses 
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me too and I am of the opinion 
that if the logic of the McCol- 
lum case is followed, legal holi- 
days having a religious conno- 
tation must eventually be bar- 
red by law. 

Student: But if we bar all 
legal holidays, having any relig- 
ious connotations, isn’t it wrong 
to have laws and customs favor- 
ing Sundays as religious days 
or preferring them over Satur- 
days. 

Teacher: I think you are 
right and I imagine that even- 
tually in this country, we will 
only specify like the Russians 
that everyone is entitled to one 
day of rest every seven, with- 
out paying any heed to the re- 
ligious connotations of Sunday. 

Student: But if we have a 


Spring with a minister 4 
speaker? 

Teacher: I don’t know thi 
answer to that one, except thai 
up until now Mrs. McCollum 
has not filed an _  injunctin 
against such services. When she 
does, they may be forbidden. 

Student: Another thing 
Teacher. I have in my pocket a 
coin made by the United States 
Government which has printed 
on it a phrase, “In God We 
Trust.” How can the State 
break down the wall between 
it and the Church in a manner 
like that. My daddy says that 
Mrs. McCollum has an _ equal 
right to have her government 
mint coins with a phrase on it, 
“There ls No God.” 

Teacher: I’m sorry, Jimmy, 


wall between Church and State 
why are we going to have a have a_ recess,—class is ad: 
baccalaureate service next journed. 


Biggest Appetite 


On a mountain top in New York state there once stood a 
huge hotel. The fact that this edifice was constructed in 1880 
of materials which had to be hauled by team to the 3,000-foot 
summit, and yet contained twelve hundred beds and a 200-foot 
assembly room, often used for political conventions, was not the 
Hotel Katerskill’s only claim to fame. The story of how it hap- 
pened to be Luilt is just as strange. 

In 1878 George Harding, wealthy Philadelphia lawyer, was 
dining in his favorite resort hotel, high in the Catskill vacation 
land, and requested a small change in the menu. Mr. Harding 
later remarked that if the management had refused in a nice 
way he would not have objected, but the high-handed way in 
which they answered got his dander up. 

“In that case,” he replied, “I shall build myself a place up 
here where I can get the food I want.” 

So, until fire destroyed it in the early 1920’s, the magnificent 
Hotel Katerskill stood as a monument to one man’s appetite. 


but we’re in hot water. Let's 
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Meredith's 


4 short story 


EREDITH was very happy, 

walking home from school. 
It was the first time Sister 
Agnes had asked her to assist 
at the decoration of the Crib in 
church. Not only that, but she 
was to take Jane Kramer’s place 
in choir, since poor Jane had 
come down with the mumps and 
would not be better by Christ- 
mas Day. 

It seemed that all year Mere- 
dith had looked forward to Mid- 
night Mass. To her, it was the 
most thrilling experience of all 
the year. Ever since she’d been 
knee high, her parents had taken 
her, and since confirmation she 
had received Holy Communion at 
that time. She had been mak- 
ing a private novena to the In- 
faut Jesus, with the intention 
known only to Him, and had 
tried in every way to prepare for 
this very special Feast. 

Of course, one couldn’t deny 
that there was excitement, too, 
about presents and delicious 
things to eat, and parties. That 
was all part of Christmas. But 
her heart burned with love of the 
little Babe that had been born 
to Mary, and pondering over the 
story in the Gospels, she had 
imagined the scene so often that 
it was very real to her. Ah, if 
she, too, could only have seen 
the Infant Jesus! She envied 
the animals that stood round his 
manger, the shepherds that went 


Christmas 
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to see him and worship. And 
most of all, she envied the Wise 
Men who were able to bring 
him such rich gifts! The little 
sum she had managed to save out 
of her allowance seemed such a 
paltry thing when she put it in 
her church envelope. And yet, 
she knew it was the gift of her 
love He wanted more than any- 
thing. 


The snow had been falling all 
afternoon while she was in 
school, and the pavements had 
not yet been shovelled. Boys 
were throwing snowballs and 
talking about bringing out their 
sleds, and the still air rang and 
echoed with their shouts and 
laughter. Good thing she had 
worn her heavy shoes that morn- 
ing. Mother would have been 
worried about her getting wet 
feet without her galoshes. As 
she thought of getting home and 
telling the good news, she 
hastened her steps. 


“Mother!” she called as she 
went in the house, running to 
the kitchen from where she 
heard sounds. But it was Mar- 
tha, ironing. 

“Your Mother had to go out 
to visit some sick folk in the 
parish, honey. She told me to 
make you some nice hot cocoa 
and said you could have a piece 
of the cake she baked for supper. 
She won’t be long. She said for 
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you not to forget your prac- 
ticing.” 

Mother was later home than 
she had expected, and it was 
plain that her mind wasn’t on 
what Meredith had to tell her. 
So Meredith decided she would 
wait, and instead asked her 
about the family she had been 
to see. She was helping Mother 
get the evening meal. 

“Oh, it’s very sad,” Mother 
answered her. “A family of six 
children, and poor Mrs. Lee very 
ill, expecting another. She’s a 
wonderful mother and _ keeps 
everything so neat and clean, 
but there are so many things 
they need—just to be decent. 
Mr. Lee does his best, of course, 
but he’s had a cut in pay, she 
tells me, and they are behind in 
their rent ...” Mother sighed 
deeply. It was so hard to see 
poverty and not be able to re- 
lieve it. 

“However,” Mother went on, 
brightly, “they’re going to have 
a surprise basket of food for 
their Christmas dinner—the Sis- 
ters have seen to that! Toys for 
the children, too. So they’ll be 
very happy Christmas Day. I 
hope the little one will have 
arrived by then.” 

Meredith was half listening, 
thinking of her own anticipated 
joys as she carefully wiped the 
egg beater. She was thinking, 
too, how surprised and pleased 
Mother would be with the apron 
and pot holders she had made for 
her in sewing class, besides the 
perfume Daddy had promised 
she could buy for something spe- 


cial. She hoped her present 
would be ice-skates—though she 
did want a new dress for Helen’s 
party. 

And now it was only two days 
before Christmas .. . then, the 
afternoon of Christmas Eve, 
Everything was perfect. She 
had helped with the Crib that 
morning and had received a lit- 
tle gift of an ivory book mark 
from Sister. Even the snow had 
obliged and made _ everything 
look like an old fashioned Christ- 
mas card. There would be a 
clear, star lit night, too. Mother 
insisted she take a long nap 
just before supper, and then they 
were to take the things to the 
Lee family since they lived in 
the next block. 

“I thought you’d like to go 
with me, Meredith. You’ll love 
little Fred. We’ll have to be at 
church very early to get a seat 
near the front where you like to 
be, so we’ll go about nine when 
the very young ones are in bed 
dreaming of Santa. You can 
help me fill their stockings.” 

When they knocked at the door 
of the basement apartment 
where the Lees lived, the door 
opened and four pairs of eager, 
curious eyes greeted them. In 
the silence of tongue-tied shy- 
ness, they were admitted, and 
heard Mrs. Lee calling in a weak 
voice from the bedroom. She 
explained that Mr. Lee had been 
called unexpectedly on a night 
shift, and would not be back 
until about one o’clock in the 
morning. 

“I expect the doctor to call 
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soon,” she told them, “and if he 
thinks I should go to the hos- 
pital, Mrs. Brown upstairs said 
she’d stay with the children till 
Mr. Lee came home. Oh, how 
good of you,” she said as she 
began to ery, “to bring all those 
things for us! Sister said you 
were coming with them. Look 
children !” 

They crowded around with 
solemn-eyed wonder as if they 
couldn’t believe what they saw. 
Meredith’s mother’s practical 
eye was taking everything in. 
The oldest girl, ten, had already 
managed to put the two youngest 
to bed, but there was still a lot 
to the done. Remnants of sup- 
per dishes were on the table 
which Mr. Lee had hurriedly 
left. The scrawny little Christ- 
mas tree was waiting for its 
balls and tinsel in a corner of the 
living room. Now, why hadn’t 
she thought to bring over those 
old rep drapes—it would have 
made things so much cosier. 
Perhaps Mrs. Lee would have 
been hurt, though, if she had. 

“Somebody ought to stay here 
till the doctor comes,” she said 
half aloud, wondering how she 
could possibly arrange it, when 
Meredth caught at her excited- 
ly. 

“Mother, why couldn’t I stay 
with the children? I’m old 
enough. You let me look after 
cousin Bruce when you and Aunt 
Mary went to the theatre that 
evening—and it was late when 
you came home. Do let me!” 


she pleaded, as she saw refusal 
on her Mother’s face. 
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“I’m afraid father wouldn’t 
like me leaving you here alone, 
Meredith. Still, perhaps you 
would be of some help, and no 
doubt Dr. Bolter would drive you 
over to church in time after he’s 
seen Mrs. Lee. Then, perhaps 
Mrs. Brown would relieve till 
Mr. Lee came home?” she asked 
Mrs. Lee. 


“Please, please stay,” they all 
begged in chorus, and when she 
was told she might, they cut such 
capers the babies were in danger 
of being awakened. 

“T have a lot to do yet, so I 
must run. But I’ll see you later,” 
Mother said. With a kiss she 
was gone, and for a moment 
Meredith wondered what she 
should do next. 

But they were pulling her to- 
wards the easy chair—the only 
one in the carpetless room—and 
begging for a story—a story— 
before they went to bed. 

“T’'m afraid I can’t make up 
stories,” she told them apolo- 
getically. “But I can read to you 
out of a book—have you one?” 
No, they hadn’t one with stories 
—only erayon books for color- 
ing. 

“Well, let’s get everything 
nice first,” she suggested shyly 
to the oldest girl. “I’ll wash the 
dishes, if you’ll dry.” She took 
an apron off the kitchen hook to 
cover her best dress, and set 
about making hot sudsy water 
and stacking the dishes. 

“Then we'll trim the tree,” 
she commandeered. “And after 
everyone has their night clothes 
on and washed, we'll have a 
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story. Then you must say your 
prayers and get into bed— for 
you know you must be asleep be- 
fore Santa comes!” This latter 
was for the benefit of the very 
young ones. 

It was quite two hours later 
when she had finished and they 
had all helped to trim the tree. 
Now it was time for the story, 
and they had clustered around 
her, their shiny scrubbed faces 
expectantly turned up to hers, 
so eager, so confidently, and it 
was up to her to make one up! 
Oh, dear, this was awful! Noth- 
ing would come into her head to 
say, and she seemed to have lost 
her voice. She cleared her 
_ throat and tried to hide her em- 
barrassment. And she 
knew that she’d tell them. Her 
own story of Christmas. From 
the time the shepherds heard the 
angels singing and saw them. 
This is what she told them: 

“There was one of the shep- 
herd boys, a very young boy who 
shouldn’t have been out that 
night, but he had to mind his 
sheep because his brother want- 
ed to go into town and join his 
friends at a party they were 
having. Jude was the little 
boy’s name—yes, Jude. He was 
a kind of rough little boy at 
home, and his mother had to 
seold him for being mischievous. 
But he was gentle with the 
sheep, and he loved the lambs. 
There were wolves in that part 
of the country, and they would 
sneak up and carry away the 
lambs if they could. So the 
shepherds had to watch careful- 


ly, and they made fires to fright- 
en the wolves away. 

“This night, though, was an 
unusually fine one. There was 
no wind, and the stars were 
very bright. Jude was off by 
himself because he wasn’t in 
on the conversation the older men 
were having, and he felt very 
sleepy because he wasn’t used 
to being up so late. He wished 
he was home in bed. Just then, 
one of the mother sheep began 
to bleat in distress, and he saw 
that one of her baby lambs was 
not well. It lay on its little 
side, with its eyes shut, and its 
poor mother was licking it. So 
Jude took the baby lamb and 
wrapped it in his jacket, and 
held it. It snuggled a little and 
seemed to be comforted, but its 
nose was very hot, and he knew 
it needed a doctor. 

“Just then, he thought he 
heard something, like someone 
singing. But it couldn’t be. 
There it was again! This time 
he was sure he heard not only 
one voice but many voices, very 
clear and sweet, like nothing he 
had ever heard. The other shep- 
herds must have heard it too, for 
they stopped talking and looked 
at one another strangely. 

“And then the sky began to 
grow bright from where they 
could hear the singing, and they 
saw angels, hundreds of them. 
The light grew so bright that 
they were terribly frightened 
and fell flat on their faces, trem- 
bling. But little Jude stared 
with all his might, for his moth- 
er had told him about angeis and 
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he knew they were real. The 
sheep, too, didn’t seem afraid, 
but stopped nibbling the grass 
and looked up. One of the 
angels spoke, and told him not 
to be afraid; that in the town 
of Bethlehem was born to them 
a Saviour, Christ the Lord. 

“*That must be the Messiah 
we have been expecting,’ the 
shepherds said, getting over 
their fright and lifting them- 
selves up. ‘We must go and visit 
Him.’ Jude, too, had heard of 
the promised Messiah, and was 
very eager to see Him. So he 
went with them, carrying the 
lamb, its mother at his heels not 
willing to let her baby out of her 
sight. 

. And then you know how 
they found the stable where 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph were. It 
was Jude’s turn to come and 
look at the little baby which 
some day was to be a great king, 
though he didn’t see how, when 
he was so poor he had to lie in 
some straw instead of a bed. 
He looked questioningly at the 
baby’s mother, Mary, who was 
bending over the manger, and 
she smiled—her eyes were shin- 
ing with happiness. Jude want- 
ed so much to give this little 
infant king something, and 
would like to have left him the 
lamb. But the lamb was sick, 
and anyway, father might not 
understand and scold if he did. 
Two lovely blue eyes looked up at 
him from the manger, just like 
Mary’s eyes, but they had love in 
them that Jude knew was for 
him and which made him very 


happy. When he grew up, he 
would be a soldier, and would de- 
fend his king. He’d be one of 
his guards. But first, he’d try 
to be good and do as he was 
told. He’d learn his lessons, and 
say his prayers. He thought all 
these things as he looked into 
Jesus’ eyes, and then was told 
to come away with the others. 

“. . . And what do you think? 
Why, the little lamb wasn’t sick 
any more. It lifted its little head, 
and looked round for its mother, 
and kicked to be free to go to 
her. So Jude put it on the 
ground, and it frisked away. 
When he got home he told the 
story to his older brother, but 
his brother made fun of him 
and said he didn’t believe such 
tales. But underneath, the 
brother was kind of angry that 
he hadn’t been there, for the 
party had been such a disap- 
pointment after all.” 

The children hung on every 
word she said, and there was 
profound silence when she had 
finished. In watching her face, 
they had actually seen what she 
was telling them, and they each 
gave a big sigh of contentment. 
It had been such a beautiful 
story! 

There was a knock on the 
door, and it was Doctor Bolter. 

“Well! Happy Christmas, ev- 
erybody!” he said, pleased at the 
sense of order and the happy 
group. He hurried in to Mrs. 
Lee, and Meredith could see he 
was anxious when he came out. 

“She mustn’t be left alone,” 
he said to Meredith, just as if 
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she were as grown up as mother. 
“However, I have another call to 
make. Could you see that these 
children get into bed while I’m 
making her a little more com- 
fortable, and then perhaps we 
ean get Mrs. Brown to come until 
Mr. Lee gets home. I’m to take 
you to Midnight Mass, am I not? 
That’s what your Mother said.” 


Yes, of course, Midnight 
Mass! She must hurry, or Moth- 
er wouldn’t be able to save her 
seat! 

As she put the children into 
bed, and heard their short pray- 
ers, she overheard Mrs. Lee talk- 
ing to the doctor. 

“I’d so much rather have her 
‘here with us than Mrs. Brown. 
Mrs. Brown’s good, Doctor, but 
she smokes and has the radio on 
so loud. It feels like Christmas 
now—lI feel so much calmer and 
peaceful like—I know the baby’s 
coming tonight, Doctor. And 
I know it'll be all right. When 
Dan comes, I’ll be taken to the 


hospital. But till then, de:you 
think, if you asked her to, she’d 
stay? Would her parents mind, 
do you think, or would she?” 


Meredith stood stock still and 
could hear her heart thumping. 
Miss Midnight Mass? How could 
she? And then the _ thought, 
piercing sweet, what would He 
want me to do? What would His 
eyes tell me if I could see them 
as I thought I did when I was 
telling the children the story? 

She knew. It was very very 
clear, and she went immediately 
into Mrs. Lee’s bedroom. 

“Would you like me to stay, 
Mrs. Lee? I’d be very happy to, 
if it will help. Doctor, would you 
explain to Mother and Daddy? 
I can go to Mass in the morn- 
ing.” 

Dr. Bolter looked at her, and 
saw a gravity and sweetness in 
her face that made him wonder. 

“God bless you, child,” he said 
as he picked up his bag to 
leave. 


A Candle In The Window 


It lights the night for those who go to Mass; 

Lets shine your joy to all who chance to pass; 

Invites your friends to share your Christmas cheer; 
Tells Mary and Joseph they are welcome here, 


Believe it or not, there are still a lot of folks in the country 
who. can remember when you could get a chocolate ice cream 
soda for a nickel. But sometimes it was difficult to get the nickel. 
—Manly Signal. 


There may be famine in other parts of the world, but in 
our country they keep busy manufacturing plastic knives, forks 
and spoons.—Pocahontas Record-Democrat. 
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Family Party 


‘1 danced with 
your'dad...’ 


//LJI, Kathy! Say, do you know 
that I was dancing with 
your Dad last night?” 

“Sure do, Ann. Dad told me 
how you found yourselves part- 
ners after the ‘Paul Jones.’ 
Gosh, wasn’t that party super?” 

Such is a typical reaction to 
one of our Family Parties at 
Mercy High School in Rochester, 
New York. Incidentally, Kathy 
and Ann had been going to the 
same school for almost three 
years but hadn’t been very 
friendly. Each went around 
with a different crowd. But 
Kathy had been Ann’s Dad’s 
dancing partner at Mercy; an- 
other high school friendship was 
in the bud. 

The Family Party idea sells 
itself to twentieth-century teen- 
ers. At first they may object. 
They may fear that to bring 
Mom and Dad to school for an 
evening of fun would only re- 
sult in a_ glorified ‘“parent- 
teachers” meeting with refresh- 
ments and a little music to boot. 
So they have to be shown. Per- 
haps the teachers too must fer- 
vently promise to speak of noth- 
ing that would savor of books 
and school discipline should they 
happen to meet Jim’s or Sue’s 
Mom or Dad. Caution mingled 
with confidence assures a suc- 
cessful “first.” 

Preparations for a Family 


Sister Mary Beatrice 


Party can be very simple. The 
school gymnasium or auditor- 
ium, if either would provide 
ample dancing space, could be 
converted into a party room for 
the evening. Card tables and 
chairs set up along the walls 
might well serve the double pur- 
pose of a spot for recuperation 
between dances and for refresh- 
ments at intermission. Decora- 
tions need not be elaborate—just 
enough to set the party mood. A 
sign and a shrine would suffice. 
Conspicuous in the room where 
twentieth -century Christian 
families gather should be a pic- 
ture of the Holy Family, the in- 
spiration for all family fun 
nights. 

Though students are always 
anxious to plan party entertain- 
ment, experience proves that the 
ideal Family Party runs itself. 
A small orchestra of five or six 
pieces, tuned to Virginia Reels 
and Square Dances as well as 
“jitterbug and jive” numbers 
should not be too difficult to 
secure. Appropriate music and a 
lively leader insure the success 
of the family get-together. Once 
the crowd has gathered there is 
nothing like a grand march to 
help the get-acquainted process. 
The school chaplain or a peppy 
parent can keep things moving 
as the master of ceremonies. As 
old and young line up for a Vir- 
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ginia Reel, the youngsters will 
soon find out that Mom and Dad 
can “cut a rug” too. When the 
orchestra leader calls for a 
square-set, our teen-agers will 
really be convinced that the 
older generation did have fun in 
the “good old days.” 

Come intermission time and 
the students polish up their eti- 
quette as they serve their famil- 
ies in best Emily Post style. 
Cookies or sandwiches with cof- 
fee for the oldsters and coke for 
the youngsters will be more 
than welcome. Even though the 
evening’s fun is only half over, 
enthusiastic students will have 
met the parents of their pals 
and in turn proudly introduced 
-their own Moms and Dads to 
other guests. 


After refreshments, the fath- 
ers would perhaps enjoy gather- 
ing around the microphone for 
some good old “barber shop” 


harmony. The strains of “I 
Want A Gal Just Like the Gal 
That Married Dear Old Dad” 
will put everyone in a singing 
mood, so before the strenuous 
dancing begins again, group 
singing of favorite tunes, old 
and new, will help to keep the 
spirit high. 

Such an evening, from eight- 
thirty to eleven-thirty or from 
nine to twelve, can be packed 
with wholesome recreation. In 
order to finance the project and 
avoid the “unpartylike” atmos- 
phere of collecting tickets at the 
door, the students can make a 
contribution before the party. 
Naturally the amount would 


vary depending on the cost of 
the orchestra and the variety of 
refreshments. Twenty-five to 
thirty cents a person, no family 
paying more than a maximum of 
a dollar twenty, should cover the 
expenses. The teen-agers could 
be urged to make the contribu- 
tion from their own allowances 
rather than asking Dad or Mom 
to foot the bill. 

With a minimum of effort a 
maximum of good effects result. 
A new bond of unity is cemented 
among students. School takes on 
a novel homey atmosphere be- 
cause there the family has 
played together. Not only Kathy 
and Ann, but Bill and Dick are 
pals now too because they found 
out at the Family Party that, as 
lads, their Dads played baseball 
together. What’s happening 
when the teeners get together 
now? Well, some of their energy 
is burnt out on square dancing 
and Virginia Reels because they 
have found out that it’s much 
more fun not to pair off. Their 
recreations are becoming health- 
ier and happier. 

Numbers are not necessarily 
any criteria of the success of a 
Family Party since a_ small 
party might be more satisfac- 
tory. However, our steady in- 
crease over a three year period 
from one hundred and forty to 
four hundred and fifty is ample 
proof that the idea works—at 
least here at Mercy, thanks to 
our enterprising, energetic 
Chaplain who not only originat- 
ed the Family Party but sees it 
through every time. 


Brave With New Hibbons 


Symbols of a 
spirit that lives 


EVERYONE remembers Tiny 
Tim and who could forget 
Scrooge and his amazing meta- 
morphosis of spirit. There is 
yet another character in Dick- 
ens’ “Christmas Carol” whom I 
like to remember: Mrs. Cratch- 
itt in her twice-turned gown, 
brave with new ribbons. 


How they flutter with the ex- 
citement of this Christmas Day 
and the joy she feels in her fam- 
ily! One almost forgets how 
drab is the dress they adorn— 
almost, but not quite, for it is 
this dress, with its added rib- 
bon, that reveals the courageous 
character of Mrs. Cratchitt. 


Hers was the quiet courage 
which is most often overlooked 
because it is lacking in the spec- 
tacular; taken for granted be- 
cause it is ever-present. Mrs. 
Cratehitt could compromise 
cheerfully. 


Although happy in the love of 
Bob and the children, she must 
often have longed for those ex- 
tras which so lighten and bright- 
en the homemaker’s task. All of 
us grow tired of compromise; 
Mrs. Cratchitt’s attitude  to- 
wards it is not shared by very 
many. 

We are familiar with those 
who testify as to how success- 
full they would now be had not 


Elizabeth Scott 


compromise been their daily por- 
tion; who assure us that theirs 
is a curbed genius, a leashed 
success story. 


Many, toc, are those who, 
faced with similar  circum- 
stances, prefer to “keep to them- 
selves.” The tight-lipped aloof 
ask no sympathy and rarely do 
they give it but their solitary 
ways cry protest. 


Now, Mrs. Cratchitt could 
have compromised even as these. 
She could have sighed over un- 
fulfilled hopes and ambitions, 
turned the gown once more and 
carried cn—but—she added rib- 
bons to her twice-turned gown. 


Yes, they will become as worn 
as the dress, but they are sym- 
bols of a spirit that will live— 
courage undaunted by circum- 
stance, faith for every day. 


The decorations of the Christ- 
mas Season add gaity to home 
and heart. All too soon they are 
removed and we find ourselves 
in less festive mood but while 
the symbols of Christmas are 
no more, its spirit can live on 
in the heart and mind willing to 
harbor it—even as it did with 
Mr. Cratchitt. By its spirit we 
can adorn twice-turned 
gown of daily living with the 
bright ribbons of courage, hope 
and faith. 
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Manners Make For Happiness 


Home is training 
school for living 


DON’T see how you have 
done it, Mrs. Burns. 
Catherine never seems to for- 
get. Her manners are faultless.” 

I was speaking to my neigh- 
bor, the mother of nine-year-old 
Catherine. Being the mother of 
a baby boy at the time, I was 
interested in learning the secret 
of my neighbor’s system of 
training. 


“It’s very simple, Elsie, I 
never allow Catherine to forget 
to say ‘Please’ and ‘Thank you’ 
or to practice other forms of 
good behavior.” 


I’ve always been grateful for 
this mother’s advice—vigilance 
and persistence. In the years 
that have followed, I think I 
can add another qualification, 
probably the most important of 
all—Example. 


I sincerely believe that if 
parents practice thoughtfulness 
and good manners in their own 
homes, the child will absorb 
these kindly traits without much 
persuasion. Children are great 
imitators and usually reflect the 
background of their parents. 


A few years after my conver- 
sation with Mrs. Burns, my 
family moved from one commun- 
ity to another. My children were 
small, Mary six and Charles 
nine. Children make friends 


Anna M. Mates 


easily and in a short time they 
had new playmates. 

One evening a girl, about ten, 
spent an hour or so in our attic 
playing with Mary. Before she 
left for home, she looked me up, 
smiled and said graciously. “I 
had a very lovely time. Could 
Mary come and play with me 
some time?” I was amazed! | 
had never encountered such 
thoughtfulness in a young girl. 

Good manners are important 
because they give one confidence. 
In this country of ours, a mother 
never knows just where and in 
what circumstances her child 
will spend his life. If she re- 
sides in a small town, among 
rather simple surroundings, 
charming manners are certainly 
not out of place. In a more so- 
phisticated society, knowing just 
what to do and when to do it 
makes life much more pleasant 
and secure. 

Good manners begin at home. 
It’s hard to don a new set of 
manners when you dress up for 
a dinner party of have a date. 
Proper manners practiced over 
and over, day after day, become 
a part of us. They tend to 
make us more thoughtful and 
more appreciative. And how 
most of us love that word of 
appreciation for small, 
every day things! It costs so 
little—and means so much! 
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“l’ye never seen such charm- 
ing manners as Ted has,” re- 
marked Mrs. Stiles as her ne- 
phew left for home after a two 
weeks’ visit. 


“0, sissy,” remarked her son 
Jim, just turned seventeen. 


“No, Jim. It’s never sissy to 
be polite.” And then and there, 
Mrs. Stiles decided to inject 
some of Ted’s good manners in- 
to their own home life. After 
al, in another year Jim would 
be going to College and his par- 
ents and home would be judged 
by his actions, 


It’s easy for a young man to 
open the door for a girl when 
he practices it on his sister at 
home. If he seats his mother 
at the dinner table, he won’t 
have to feel awkward when he 
takes his best girl to dinner. It’s 
such a simple thing for a boy to 
learn to rise when a woman 
enters a room, but doing it 
naturally will give him poise 
and make him sure of himself. 

The home, often the place for 
letting off steam, criticism and 
bad manners, should be the 


training school for learning to 
live properly and happily. 


Family Rights 
(1) The right to marry, to establish a home and beget 
children. 


(2) The right to economic security sufficient for the sta- 


bility and independence of the family. 

(3) The right to the protection of maternity. 

(4) The right to educate the children. 

(5) The right to maintain, if necessary by public protec- 
tion and assistance, adequate standards of child welfare within 


the family circle. 


(6) The right to assistance, through community services 
in the education and care of the children. 
(7) The right to housing adapted to the needs and functions 


of family life. 


(8) The right to immunity of the home from search and 


trespass. 


(9) The right to protection against immoral conditions in 


the community. 


Caught 


We must always remember that religion is caught, not 
taught. It is a flame set alight, from one person to another; 
it is spread by love, and not in any other way. We take it only 
from those we think friendly to us. Those whomwethink of as 
indifferent or hostile cannot recommend religion to us.—Mon- 
signor Williams. (Information.) 


Its Wonderful 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


HERE I was with one hand 

on the iron, one ear on the 
house and one eye on the clock. 
It was the last rush of the day 
when the tasks must be finished 
so dinner would be on time to 
save from instant starvation my 
housefull of family. 


“Dearest!” called a voice from 
the other room where my small 
daughter was making doll 
clothes with a friend, “May I 
walk to the corner with Patsy?” 


“Go ahead.” I told her and as 
the two went out I heard Patsy 
ask in puzzled tone. “Dearest?” 
Why do you call your Mother 
that?” 


Matter-of-factly came my 
own child’s reply. “Because she 
is dearest,” she said. 


Well! Can you imagine how 
beautiful that was to me? Do 
you know what it is to be term- 
ed “dearest,” just like that? Do 
you see with me, that in that 
remark, was something sturdy 
to lean on and rest after two 
hours’ ironing shirts and dress- 
es? Can you appreciate the fact 
that in that there was something 
valuable to use in lieu of cash 
when the bill collectors come 
breathing on the back of my 
neck again? Can you understand 
that it was something bright 
with which to tint my greying 
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To be termed 
dearest 


hair and something soft to res 
against my cheek? 

Let me tell you this, it’s quite 
wonderful to be set down like 
that in spite of manifold faults 
and shortcomings as some one’s 
“dearest.” In fact it is the sort 
of thing which gives life its 
“raison d'etre.” 

In these days of outlandish 
costs and confusing ideas, the 
raising of a family according 
to any kind of economic, social 
and moral standards becomes a 
challenge which an average set 
of parents like ourselves find 
somewhat formidable. When it 
comes to providing for the vari- 
ous needs of a household of elev- 
en (counting Mom and Pop), 
the parents find themselves on 
twenty-four hours duty seven 
days a week. Yet, that chance 
remark of a child explains a 
great deal. It tells why all the 
work and bother and budgeting 
and worrying is worth while. It 
tells why it is all wonderful and 
not the least bit wearisome to 
be parents. 

If you are going to measure 
things by worldly standards, 
then you might as well drop the 
subject as far as people of mod- 
erate means are concerned. No, 
all of our children do not take 
music lessons. If they learn ball 
room dancing as they near their 
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eens they will pick it up from 
their chums, not at stylish danc- 
ing schools. They do not patron- 
ize the commercial ice skating 
rinks and roller skating rinks. 
Oh, yes! Of course, they skate 
on the sidewalk in front of the 
house. None has as yet been 
psychoanalysed as a couple of 
their chums have. We do man- 
age to have whooping cough and 
diptheria shots and vaccinations. 
They get to the dentist and there 
will be teeth braces for those 
who really need them. There 
was a bit of corrective surgery 
last summer and some glandular 
adjustment and a few emergency 
stitches now and then. But noth- 
ing fancy, mind you. They all 
wear ordinary clothes. Whip cord 
trousers and sport shirts do the 
boys for school. The girls are to 
wear uniforms this term. Our 
food bills are high but the item- 
ized list wouldn’t present any 
luxury items. On the meat side 
there would be so much ground 
beef that you’d think the add- 
ing machine would stutter. 
There’d be oat meal and potatoes 
and carrots and apples and a de- 
cently wide range of vitamin 
bearing produce. But chops and 
steaks would be words out of 
our kitchen vocabulary. 


IT’S WONDERFUL 
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From all this you gather that 
the price of shoes and other 
pieces of clothing along with the 
utility bills and the medical 
statements, the taxes, the tui- 
tion, the foodstuffs and the rest 
use up all the cash there is. 
What there isn’t goes on the 
cuff, which sticks out the first 
of every month and reminds us 
“please remit.” 

In energy there is usually a 
similar deficit. One just does 
not get around to doing all that 
needs doing. 

As regards the intangibles 
such as moral and spiritual di- 
rection, one can only attempt to 
follow the practical directions as 
contained in the ever faithful 
Baltimore Catechism and to hope 
and pray that there is wisdom 
enough and a sufficiency of grace 
to see us all through. 

But none of this is equal in 
effort to the compensation. 

It is wonderful to ‘be set down 
in any human heart as “dear- 
est.” It is splendid to be wanted 
and needed and useful in one’s 
small scheme of things. 

It is a huge return for what- 
ever output it takes to raise a 
family to be termed “dearest,” 
just like that. 


Bureau of Census figures show that out of more than three 
million families where a woman was head of the household, 
400,000 had incomes of $5,000 a year or more in 1946. Of these 
about 50,000 had incomes of $10,000 a year or over, 


We like the New York bank slogan: “Cheer up, taxpayers! 
Remember, part of all you earn belongs to you.”-——Edina Sentinel. 


Your Hands, Mother 


William M. O’Rourke 


| NEVER really noticed them 

before until one day you open- 
ed your purse to show me your 
prayer book. I watched closely. 
With womanly care you reached 
in and drew out the book. It 
was worn and frayed. As you 
fumbled through the familiar 
pages your hands held my at- 
tention. I hadn’t realized what 
they meant to me. They weren’t 
soft and satiny. They were 
clean, yes, but with marks that 
could only have been the result 
of years of labor. 

Those hands were joined with 
Father’s on a certain day years 
ago when you stood at the altar 


of God. They were held tightly 
in the clasp of pure love that 
has never diminished. As years 
sped on, other hands reached up 


to grasp yours. Baby hands. 
They found strength and guid- 
ance in your touch. You fold- 
ed them in yours and led baby 
feet along the path of virtue. 
Your hands were often raised in 
love and counsel as baby eyes 
watched your every movement. 
Many opportunities were of- 
fered to leave your baby behind 
so you might partake of the so- 
called “joys” of life. But your 
love was too deep and maternal. 
You stayed at home evenings 
when you could have gone to this 
party, that dance, the latest 
show. The crib and the small 
golden head lying on the white 


A toast because 
they’ve earned i 


pillow meant more to you tha 
the world and all its attractions, 
When other mothers were foné. 
ling a glass of liquor, your hand 
were holding your baby in fonj 
embrace. As others lighted cig. 
arettes, you pressed your lips 
to a warm little forehead. Hands 
that never knew a jewelled ring 
or felt expensive garments, now 
placed in the crib a baby, a 
treasure far surpassing the rar. 
est gems or the costliest cloth, 
A treasure ... a baby’s soul 
that could be fashioned for 
Heaven whence it had come. 

No sooner had baby lips begun 
to lisp than you folded your 
hands in prayer that baby hands 
might follow suit. Nightly, at 
bedtime, you knelt, your hands 
clasped in supplication, your lips 
moving, teaching a baby to pray. 
The Rosary was your companion. 
You were always close to Our 
Lady, model of mothers. 

It wasn’t long until the patter 
of baby footsteps gave way to 
Nhe clatter of boyish running. 
Always present, never seeming 
so, you were there to help. Your 
hands straightened a tie, brush- 
ed back a lock of hair, kept 
the house orderly. Through high 
school and later years they were 
eager to help. Now as age ad- 
vances, they become tranquil. 
Peace is their reward. They 
have earned it. A toast: your 
hands, Mother! 


Hadio Hound-Up 


Television is 
coming of age 


THERE'S a saying around 
Station WPIX in New 
York that a radio producer is 
an ulcer with a stopwatch, but 
with a television producer the 
stopwatch has ulcers. This I can 
readily understand, for if radio 
is a nerve-wracking business, 
television is about a hundred 
times more so. And take it from 
me, I know. 


For during the past couple of 
months the National Council of 
Catholic Men has been produ- 
cing television programs in coop- 
eration with the above-named 
station, WPIX, as I have men- 
tioned here before. But a lot 
of kilocyecles have gone out into 
the ether since then, and a lot 
of lessons have been learned. 
Television is such a new medi- 
um that nobody knows quite 
what it will be able to do, nor 
just what techniques can be 
worked out. That is why they 
say around TV studios that any- 
body who ean sling around such 
terms as “pan shot,” “balop,” 
and “inconoscope” is looked upon 
as an expert. 


But the thing isn’t quite that 
easy. Especially in religious tele- 
vision it isn’t that easy. I 
thought you might be interested 
in some of the problems a relig- 
lous television producer has to 
face—and try to solve. 
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Bill Smith 


For one thing, television isn’t 
like radio in the sense that all 
you have to worry about in a 
radio script is sound. In tele- 
vision you have to worry about 
what the cameras are doing while 
the sound is on the air. Usually 
a show like the one we do is 
worked with three cameras. The 
director can select any one of 
the pictures being taken by any 
one of the cameras, or he can 
put on the air a film or glass 
slide, which shows up in the 
control room on the film chan- 
nel monitor. He therefore has 
a choice of shots that he can 
select for putting on the air when 
he gives the signal to his tech- 
nical director, the man who sits 
in front of a complicated panel 
with buttons and lights and 
levers. 

In addition he can superim- 
pose the shot from one camera 
on the shot of another one, or 
he can dissolve from one to the 
other, or he can dissolve to the 
film channel. 

While it is true that all these 
elements are worked out in re- 
hearsal and even in the script 
before the air show, still the di- 
rector has to be on his toes to 
select the best shot at any given 
moment and put that on the air. 
If he fails, he can produce a 
show that is slow-moving and 
generally unsatisfactory. 
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You will get the idea from all 
this, then, that television is com- 
plicated. Which I assure you it 
is. 

Now comes our extra added 
problem of the religious ‘broad- 
cast, in addition to the normal 
technical difficulties. 

Television producers have 
found out that you can’t just do 
a religious show with music and 
a speaker, as is done on radio. 
Nor can you do a show with a 
speaker talking for, say fifteen 
minutes in a row. The television 
audience not only has ears, but 
eyes that grow fatigued and dis- 
interested if the same face is 
before them for too long a time. 
So the program, if you are using 
a speaker has to be broken 
up with varying elements. 

For instance, you can open 
with a shot of the whole set, then 
a shot of the choir, and then 
you have to introduce something 
else to hold the audience. You 
can’t just have people looking 
at a group singing. So the way 
out is to use art work—pictures 
that illustrate something the 
choir is singing about, or that 
the speaker is talking about. 
Then you can come back to your 


choir or speaker from a new 
camera angle, and so the pro- 
gram ceases to be static and un- 
interesting. 

One of the very interesting 
shows we have done recently is 
the story of the vestments, show- 
ing how the priest vests for 
Mass and how each of the vest- 
ments symbolize some garment 
worn by Christ at the time of 


‘His passion. 


This program was done with 
one priest as narrator, one priest 
who actually vested, and an aco- 
lyte—just like in a sacristy. We 
even had shots of the prayers on 
the vesting card which the priest 
recites as he assumes the vest- 
ments. As the prayer was read 
by the narrator, we used a musi- 
cal underplay on the organ to 
underline the solemnity of the 
prayer. 

All in all, the program moved 
beautifully and we were told by 
various members of the audi- 
ence that it was not only emo- 
tionally satisfying but that it 
explained the vestments and the 
meaning of the Mass better than 
anything to date. 

Yes, TV is coming of age, 
ulcers or no ulcers. And [I like it. 


Decadent Pleasure Philosophy 


Instead of practicing self-denial habitually as a means 
of character-training, the average American indulges every 
urge for comfort or to satisfy a momentary desire for a smoke, 
a soft-drink, a piece of chewing gum, a candy bar, or a glass of 
alcoholic beverage. There is no thought of the poverty and 
suffering of people here and there who must look to us for aid. 
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For the Children 


The Star That Had 
Nothing To Uo 


A short story 


| ONG, long ago, before you or 

I can remember, God decided 
that it was time for His Son to 
come on earth. So He made a 
list of all the things that had to 
be done in preparation. As they 
were finished, the Angel in 
charge of all the Committees 
checked them off. 


First, an Angel had to be sent. 


to Mary. The Committee for 
the Arrangement of People took 
care of that. The Decoration 
Committee arranged for a clear, 
cloudless night without a moon 
that might dim the stars. That 
Committee had the problem of 
finding the Perfect Star to lead 
the Wisemen to Bethlehem. 
There was a Star over the stable 
already, but it wasn’t half grand 
enough to be the Light of Beth- 
lehem, 


After thinking a long time, 
the Angels went to God and ask- 
ed Him if He would mind very 
much shifting some of His stars 
around for that night, because 
a little one was right in the spot 
they needed. A lovely big star, 
beautiful and brighter than the 
sun, was to be the Star of Hon- 
or. God told them of course he 
didn’t mind, and He would find 


Beverly Anne Whelan 


someplace else to put the little 
star. So it was all settled. 

But what about the star? 
Well; he was very happy until 
he learned that he had to move. 
Of course he was glad to help 
God, but he did so much want 
to see the Baby Jesus! But he 
knew that God would think of 
something very pleasant for him 
to do, so he decided to wait and 
see what it was. 

He waited, and waited and 
waited, but nothing happened, 
so he planned to see God and 
ask Him for a job. He went to 
the Decorating Committee first, 
but they told him that there was 
no room for him in the sky. If 
they put him in anywhere, the 
whole picture would be out of 
balance. Now, what else can a 
star do? He was so disappointed 
that he just went into a corner 
and sat down very, very sadly. 
A big tear had dropped off the 
tip of one of his points when he 
decided that crying would not 
help, really. At least, Baby Jesus 
would want him to help the oth- 
ers get ready. 

So from then on he ran mess- 
ages and sewed shiny things on 
Angels’ wings and pumped the 
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organ and did all the other disa- 
greeable things that no one else 
wanted to do. On the night be- 
fore the big day, the little star 
was still without a special part 
in the Nativity. He had almost 
lost hope. He spent all the night 
polishing the other stars so 
they were brighter than ever be- 
fore. Then he was so very tired 
that he rolled up into a little 
ball and fell asleep. 

But God hadn’t really forgot- 
ten about the good star; He was 
just waiting for a special task. 
And what a very great job it 
was! 

And then suddenly, It Was 
Time! Everyone in Heaven woke 
up. Away flew the Angels, and 
brightly shone the stars. That 
is, all except the one poor little 
star that had nothing to do. Just 
as he was about to roll up, so 
unhappily, God came to him and 
said. “I have something for you 
to do, but you will have to be 
split.” Well! If he were split, 
he could never shine again. He 


could never be a little star in 
the sky. 
“Is it something for the Baby 
Jesus?” asked the brave star. 
“Oh, yes indeed,” answered 
God. 
“Then I’ll do it. I don’t care 
about being split. What is it?” 
Then God said to the little 
star, “You are very good and | 
am pleased with you. You are 
going to shine tonight in the 
eyes of the Holy Babe. My Son. 
Your radiance will warm the 
hearts of men. Now go, good 
little subject!” 
And—poof!—the star was in 
the eyes of Jesus, and when the 
shepherds came, they said, “His 
eyes! How bright they shine!” 
The most wonderful thing of 
all was just this, though: 
God was so well pleased that 
He told the star that it would 
reflect its light in the eyes of 
anyone who reflected the vir- 
tues of His son, which only 
means that if you are good, the 


‘star will show in your eyes. 


“There are ten reasons why I wouldn’t consider marrying 


Joe.” 
“What are they?” 


“Well, the first reason is that he hasn’t any money and the 
other nine are the things I want.” 


Proprietor: 


“You come into my restaurant, you order a 


glass of water, you drink it and you calmly walk out!” 


Scot: 
oot?” 


“What were ye expectin’ me to do, mon? Stagger 


The man who is waiting for something to turn up might do 
well to start with his shirt sleeves.—Blakesburg Excelsior. 


People used to go without things to have money. Now they 
go without money to have things.—Vail Observer. 


Familygrams 


Ask BETTER HELP For FAMI- 
LIES: Increased Government 
aid to Canadian families 
through larger tax exemptions, 
bigger family allowances and 
more housing construction was 
asked of Paul Martin, Federal 
Minister of Health and Public 
Welfare, by a delegation of 
Young Catholic Workers (Jeun- 
esse Ouvriere Catholique). 

The visitors, headed by Mau- 
rice Bouchard, national JOC 
president, made the following 
recommendations: 


1) That family allowances 
be increased from $5 to $10 a 
child and that there be no re- 
duction in allowances for the 
fifth and subsequent children, as 
is the case under present regu- 
lations, 


2) That income tax exem- 
ptions be increased from $1,500 
to $3,000 for married persons, 
and from $750 to $2,000 for 
single persons, 

8) That Provincial and Fed- 
eral Governments come to some 
agreement to solve the present 
housing question. 

PRAISE Fork LITHUANIAN 
HoME LIFE: Deploring the 
present divorce situation as “a 
national disgrace,” His Emi- 
nence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, called 
for Christian restoration of the 
home in modern society. He 
urged the Lithuanian Catholic 


Congress, to be held in Chicago 
Oct. 17 and 18, with more than 
300 delegates from all sections 
of the nation in attendance, to 
make the Christian home the 
theme of the congress’ Catholic 
Action program. 

In a letter to the spiritual 
director of the Lithuanian 
American Roman Catholic Fed- 
eration, the Cardinal] stated: 

“If we want to do our boun- 
den duty for the reign of Christ 
among men, we must make our 
start in the home. The basic 
evil of our times is that the 
home has very widely lost the 
Christian ideal. Our divorce 
record is a national disgrace and 
points to the corruption of the 
home. 

“Selfishness has very largely 
destroyed the discipline of the 
home and indeed obscured the 
primary purpose of marriage. 
You will do a great service to 
Holy Church if in your Con- 
gress you stress the sanctity and 
stability of the Christian 
home. 

“Catholics of Lithuanian de- 
scent have a fine Christian home 
tradition which they must con- 
tinue so as to give to the 
world about them a spectacle of 
Christ in the home. Your 
young people must be on guard 
against the evils which threaten 
their home and be ready always 
to combat these evils. I think 
that your Congress will be a 


¢ 
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great blessing if you make the 
Christian home the particular 
theme in your program of Cath- 
olic Action.” 


House AND A VINE: A pub- 
licity campaign demanding a 
separate home with a garden for 
every family has been launched 
by the Young Christian Work- 
ers movement at San Juan, Ar- 
gentina. The campaign is aim- 
ed at influencing civic authori- 
ties still trying to solve the cri- 
tical housing shortage caused 
in this city of 30,000 when an 
earthquake in 1944 destroyed 90 
percent of the buildings. 


The Young Christian Workers 
have circulated appeals request- 
ing that one-family homes with 
sufficient rooms to accomodate 
the members of each family be 
provided. They also urge that 
every house have a sizable yard 
where the worker can cultivate 
his own garden and where the 
children can play. 


BEAUTY CONTESTS CONDEMN- 
_ ED: Not only Catholic girls 
participating in future beauty 
contests, but also their Catho- 
lic parents who permit it, will 
be liable to excommunication in 
the Wheeling, W. Va., diocese, 
Bishop John J. Swint has 
warned. 


“I wish all the faithful of the 
diocese to know that I have not 
in any way receded from my 
position; quite the contrary. 
And in the future, not only those 
Catholic girls participating but 
also their Catholic parents who 


permit it, will be liable to ex. 
communication.” 

A PATRON FoR GIRLS: Their 
sessions opening with a papal 
reminder that the modern girly 
worldliness and experience ar 
not protection for her virtue, 
delegates to the congress of the 
International Association for 
the Protection of the Young 
Girl closed their meeting by 
placing their activities under 
the patronage of Blessed Maria 
Goretti, 11-year-old Italian gil 
killed in 1902 in defense of her 
chastity and beatified last year, 

Mass FOR FOSTER PARENTS: 
Archbishop John J. Mitty of 
San Francisco presided at a 
Solemn Mass at St. Mary’s Ca 
thedral here for the 800 foster 
parents of the archdiocese, who 
provide temporary shelter for 
children of broken families. 

FONT ON  UNSELFISHNESS: 
By far the greatest amount of 
human love and unselfishness in 
this world is found within the 
circle of family relationships, 
the Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.8.B., director of the Family 
Life Bureau, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, declared at 
a forum on Safeguarding the 
Family recently held at Albany. 

“Family life,” Father Schmi- 
edeler explained, “calls for in- 
numerable daily compromises 
and sacrifices. It calls for the 
Bhouldering of responsibilities 
and hardships for the good of 
the whole group. And if that 
sacrifice of self for the com- 
mon good of others is done out 
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of love of God, then indeed we 
have the fulfilment of the great 
Christian law of love.” 

“Then indeed,” he contin- 
ued, “the members of the fam- 
ily are well on their way to 
working out their salvation. And 
such a family, we may rest as- 


sured, will at the same time be 


the highest credit to society, a 
most solid foundation for the 
nation. The more Christian the 
homes of a people, the more 
Christian their society.” 


ADULTEROUS MARRIAGE: Any 


act that can be interpreted as 
approval of an adulterous mar- 
riage is gravely sinful, Arch- 
bishop Finbar Ryan, O.P., of 
Port-of-Spain has warned his 


flock in a pastoral on “The 
Catholic Church and Marriage.” 
Among such acts the Archbis- 
hop listed participation in stag 
parties or showers for divorced 
couples attempting a _ second 
marriage, contributions to gifts 
for them, attending or helping 
at the marriage function, par- 
ticipation at the subsequent re- 
ception or at anniversary cele- 
brations, and “any social rec- 
ognition of those who have en- 
tered on this life of sin.” 

A MIGHTY CLAN: Prepara- 
tions are under way to make 
the 300th anniversary of the 
arrival in Acadia of the first Le 
Blanc family a memorable occa- 
sion. 

It was in 1650 that Daniel 
LeBlanc and his wife arrived at 
Port Royal. In the 300 years 
since that time it is estimated 


that there have been 100,000 de- 
scendants of whom 50,000 still 
carry the name LeBlanc or the 
Anglicized version of White. 

The call to the anniversary 
observance is going out to de- 
scendents who today live in the 
Maritime provinces of Canada, 
in Quebec, in the New England 
States, in Louisiana, in France 
and many other parts of the 
world. 

The tercentenary will be 
marked at Moncton from Sep- 
tember 2 to 5, 1950. The family 
today includes in its honor roll 
many who distinguished them- 
selves in religious and lay life. 
The president of the organizing 
committee is Rev. Patrice Le- 
Blanc, C.SS.R. 

SovieET HOUSING DECREE: 
Commenting on a recent decree 
by the Praesidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
giving citizens the right to re- 
ceive land for the building of 
their own houses, Vatican Ra- 
dio terms this step another 
withdrawal by communism of 
what it holds to be a “basic 
principle,” and a “capitulation” 
before human rights. 

“The Catholic Church has al- 
ways been of the opinion that 
communism violates human 


‘rights and, therefore, could not 


be successfully applied,” Vati- 
can Radio declares in a Croat- 
ian language broadcast moni- 
tored here. 

The broadcast recalls that in 
1917, immediately after coming 
to power, Soviet communism in- 
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troduced laws permitting di- 
yorce at the request of only one 
partner, abolishing the differ- 
ence between legitimate and ille- 
gitimate children, and permit- 
ting abortions. 

“Free love reigned as an idea 
of marxism,” the broadcast con- 
tinues. “To avoid catastrophes 
resulting from free love, a law 
was issued in 1935 making 
abortion severely punishable. In 
1944, they withdrew still more 


distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate children,. and 
divorce could only be obtained 
on very serious grounds ... 

“Later, another capitulation 
took place regarding religion 
... the third capitulation is the 
latest law on the building of 
houses . . . All in all, these are 
yawning crevices in the concrete 
from which the new. benefactors 
of humanity wish to erect new 
buildings.” 


into the good old times by is- Have we perhaps something 


suing a new law making the to learn from Rusia? 


Divorce Data 


Provisional statistics on divorce, with crude rates, for those 
States from which figures were available in 1947, and revised 
figures for 1945 and 1946 were published by the Census Bu- 
reau. No estimates were made for States for which data were 
lacking because of the impracticability of evaluating the diver- 
sity of factors affecting divorces from State to State, 

In all but 4 States, the highest divorce rates for the 3 
years were reported in 1946. In Arkansas and Washington, peak 
rates occurred in 1945, and in New Jersey and Delaware, in 
1947. In about three-fourths of the States (26 out of 36) rates 
in 1947 dropped either to or below the 1945 level. The sharpest 
change over the 3 years was a decrease of more than 50 percent 
—from 10.6 in 1945 to 5.0 in 1947—in Arkansas, 

Nevada registered conspicuously high rates in each of the 3 
years—127.5, 146.0, and 99.3 from 1945 to 1947, respectively. 
The next highest rates were less than a tenth of the rates for 
Nevada—11.0, 11.7, and 8.9 in Florida for the same respective 
years. Lowest rates for each year were well below 2.0 divorces 
per 1,000, 

The largest number of divorces in each year was granted in 
Texas, which alone accounted for about 10 percent of the 
estimated total for the country. In 1946, the only year in which 
data for California were available, that State and Texas com- 
bined accounted for about one-fifth of the estimated national 
total for 1946. Less than 1,000 divorces each occurred in Ver- 
mont, North Dakota, and Delaware for 1945 and 1947, and in 
Delaware for 1946. 
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